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BYERS WROUGHT IRON 
BRAKE PIPING 


In building 100 new multiple unit passenger cars 
for the New York Central Railroad, the St. Louis 
Car Company introduced a novel touch by literally 
building from the bottom up. The lower framework 
of the car is inverted, facilitating the installation of 
all tanks, brake valves, cylinders, and other equip- 
ment with their pipes and wiring. When this part 
of the job is done, the frames are righted, and con- 
struction completed. Byers Wrought Iron is used 
for all the air brake piping. 


Byers Wrought Iron pipe provides an unusual 
combination of properties that make it easier to 
install, and that provide the long, trouble-free life 
that railroad service demands. The pipe is easily 
bent to short radii. It has minimum springback, 
which simplifies assembly and eliminates stressing 
of fittings and connected equipment. It takes sharp, 
clean threads, which makes for tight joints. In serv- 
ice, it withstands shocks, and vibration that induces 
fatigue failure in many materials. 


All these advantages come from the unique na- 
ture of wrought iron. The tiny fibers of glass-like 
silicate slag that are threaded through the body 
of high-purity iron give a structure something like 
that of a stranded cable. 
If you would like to know something of how 
wrought iron is made and why it has these unusual 
properties, ask for our booklet— 
THE A.B.C’s OF WROUGHT 
IRON. It may suggest other places , eee 
where you can profitably utilize : : 
wrought iron to reduce today’s meta 
high cost of maintenance, and to get more depend- 
able service from both equipment and structural 
installations. 


A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Established BYERS 





1864. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washing- GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
ton, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Salt Lake TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


City, San Francisco. Export Division: New York, N.Y. ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 
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RAILROADS PREFER TEXACO 


More Diesel locomotives in the U. S. are lubricated 
with TEXACO than with any other brand. 


Texaco Diesel lubrication and service are available 
in all 48 States. 





Engine parts last longer . . . engines log greater mileage 
between overhauls. 


Keep engines cleaner 

and more efficient with Texaco Dieseltex HD is a fully detergent-dispersive oil 
made from an exclusive formula and fortified with a 

TEXACO DIESELTEX HD special heavy-duty additive that increases resistance to 
oxidation and sludge formation. Every claim made for 

When Diesel locomotives are lubricated with Texaco Texaco Dieseltex HD has been proved in the severest con- 

Dieseltex HD, fuel consumption and maintenance costs ditions of operating service . . . and this outstanding oil 


both come down. Reason: Texaco Dieseltex HD keeps en- meets the stringent requirements of leading Diesel loco- 


gines free of harmful carbon, varnish and gum... assuring motive builders. 


free rings, properly working valves, better compression and Let a Texaco representative give you full information. 

combustion. Just call the nearest Railway Sales office listed below, or 
In addition, Texaco Dieseltex HD reduces wear by main- write: 

taining its tough lubricating film under the severest operat- The Texas Company, Railway Sales Department, 135 East 

ing conditions, and guards bearings against corrosion. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * ST. PAUL * ST. LOUIS * ATLANTA 
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Bangor and Aroostook Diesel locomotive 
No. 700. All Bangor and Aroostook pas- 
senger and freight Diesels are lubricated 
with Texaco. 








TEXACO Dieseltex HD 


FOR ALL RAILROAD DIESELS 
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high strength-to-weight ratio 
does the job 

















MORE PAYLOAD! 





Result: Operating costs of 
mobile equipment fabricated 
of Inland HI-STEEL are 
greatly reduced. 



















LIGHTER? 





Result: Payloads of mobile 

= - equipment fabricated of Inland 
-  HI-STEEL can be greatly 
increased. 





‘High strength, low alloy 
Inland HI-STEEL has 
nearly twice the yield 
strength of ordinary 
structural-grade carbon 
steel! It permits weight 
reductions up to 25% 
of total unit weight and 













NO STRENGTH LOSS! 







at the same time affords E: Result: Higher strength permits 
greater resistance Fs use of lighter sections. Three 
to abrasion and ; tons of HI-STEEL will usually 





produce the same number of 
units requiring four tons 

of ordinary structural-grade 
carbon steel. 





atmospheric corrosion. 
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And Inland HI-STEEL can be 
worked either hot or cold with 
= little or no change in standard 
| shop practice. 







INLAND STEEL COMPANY, Dept. RA 70, 38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
OTHER PRODUCTS: BARS © STRUCTURALS © PLATES © SHEETS e STRIP e 
TIN PLATE ¢ FLOOR PLATE © PILING © RAILS ® TRACK ACCESSORIES. 


Sales Offices: Chicago, Davenport, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul. 
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In every type—every assignment— 


ne Control Center 
of modern road locomotives is the DAR | 


no matter what type of 








Passenger or freight, diesel, steam or electric 
modern motive power you are buying or building, Westinghouse 24-RL brake equipment will 
provide any and all the braking functions required. 

The 24-RL is a composite brake equipment, so designed that supplementary control functions 
ean be incorporated at any time by inserting supplementary parts. 
Train control, safety control, overspeed features, and electro-pneumatic 
brake control for passenger service can be added in 
various combinations with no alteration in the basic piping. Because of 
this flexibility, this equipment is particularly well suited to moderr 
“assembly line” production of locomotives. 

Details of various combinations are given in 
Catalog No. 2058, sent on request. 


Pri Bi Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 





WILMERDING, PA. 
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You Can 


> DEPENDENT or 
’ INDEPENDENT LOCKING 


Do you prefer to control the locking of your cross- 
over switches from one point... or independently? 
And at single switches, do you prefer to operate a 
pipe-connected derail from the switch stand? With : 
“Union” Switch Stands you can have any of these . a MAW TRACK 
arrangements, because of the exceptionally high Bias Coo 
degree of flexibility afforded by the optional a eS ell an 
dependent or independent lock bar i ee ~ 
assemblies. : e 





Have Either 
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For full information, call or 
write any of our district 


offices. za 
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A DAY FOR DECISION: Railroad managements have not 
been unaware of the need for new freight cars and loco- 
motives. They have not been unaware, either, of their duty 
to conserve the resources and credit of their properties. 
It has been relatively easy to finance purchases of new 
equipment at low interest rates because the railroads have 
been conservative in so obligating the resources represented 
by equipment depreciation charges. Any other course would 
have subjected managements, in the past, to the accusa- 
tion that they were improvident. But times have changed. 
The portentous news from Washington this week signifies 
greater industrial and military activity, and that means 
more business for the railroads. There could be a serious 
car shortage. Only 40,122 cars were on order July 1. The 
situation presents a grave challenge to the railroad execu- 
tives meeting in Chicago next week to consider the car 
situation. They must weigh risks. Our leading editorial 
suggests that the lesser of these risks is to order at once 
at least as many cars as the Car Service Division study is 
proposing, and so to enlist the full capacity of the country’s 
car-building resources. The alternative very well could be 
disastrous in its consequences. 





CLEAN COAL-BURNERS: Railroads can continue to use 
coal as a fuel for locomotives and stationary power plants 
and still remain good citizens who don’t befoul their sur- 
roundings with clouds of odorous, dirty smoke, says Earl 
C. Payne, chairman of an active Bituminous Coal Research 
committee, in an article this week (page 16). A major 
contribution to smokeless combustion has been achieved 
through the use of double-screened coal, especially on road 
locomotives, he shows, and this accomplishment has been 
accompanied by lower coal- and ash-handling costs, re- 
duced locomotive maintenance expense, and a big improve- 
ment in reliability and availability of steam power. 





HOW TO SAVE $804 MILLION: According to the July 
“Monthly Comment” of the I.C.C. statistics bureau, the 
railroads “maght” accomplish this by complete Dieselization 
of remaining steam operations, but the figure is advanced 
(from a more comprehensive forthcoming study) not as 
an estimate but as a “mathematical extension” of past ex- 
perience reported by the railroads. Other data in the “Com- 
ment,” which is reviewed in some detail on page 41, in- 
clude a showing that air lines are getting a larger share 
of first-class passenger business and a review of the rail- 
roads’ debt position, increased 2.2 per cent during 1949. 





IN THE BACK OF THE BOOK: Equipment orders in- 
clude 4,000 freight cars for the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
300 for the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. . . . The Southern Paci- 
fic’s new “Sunset” and “Cascade” go into service in August 
on accelerated schedules. . . . The extra-man-on-Budd-car 
case has been handed back to the union and railroad for 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 





negotiation on the property 

reinstatement of heavy-loading orders. : . . Gross for June 
is up 7.4 per cent over last year. . . . The Donnell Bill 
pigeonholed in committee. . . . Express Agency’s revenue 
prorating plan held lawful. . Teamster union witness 
calls I.C.C. trucker regulation ineffective. . . . Shields re- 
places Alvanley Johnston as B.ofL.E. head. Service 
charge for ticket redemption gets O.K. 





1,000-HP. DIESEL HUMPS 120 CARS: In Fort Worth 
a specially equipped eight-wheel Diesel-electric switcher 
goes right along producing a smooth, regular performance 
while pushing 120-car trains over the hump. On page 36 
we report how this is possible in the “saucer shaped” 
Texas & Pacific yard, where gravity helps to a decreasing 
extent as the train gets shorter, while “modulated” tractive 
force minimizes the activity of relays and contactors. 





NEW WAY TO TRUE WHEELS: Railroad mechanical 
officers have been following with great interest the devel- 
opment in the Joliet shop of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
of Standard Railway Equipment’s wheel-truing machine. 
which makes it possible to restore the full standard flange 
and tread contour of worn Diesel locomotive wheels with- 
out removing either the trucks or wheels. Wheel truing 
operations on a Diesel switcher are completed in about 
eight hours, as compared to two or three days with the 
old-style wheel lathe. Details are given herein—page 26. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR MR. TRUMAN: Public opin- 
ion, clearly against railroad tie-ups in this time of tension, 
and President Truman’s emphatic action in backing up his 
emergency board, together seem to have shocked some 
brotherhood leaders enough to persuade them to temper 
their course, at least for a while. But the Railway Labor 
Act was not intended by its framers to be a way to end 
strikes, it was meant to prevent them. Our editorial dis- 
cussion of recent developments on the railroad labor front 
suggests that the need remains for legislative and adminis- 
trative measures that will be dependable insurance against 
the occurrence of railroad strikes. 





PROFITABLE POWER SWITCHES: The Chesapeake 
& Ohio’s heavy-duiy double-track line from the Ohie river 
up to Columbus handles some 48 trains a day, the north- 
bound movement, upgrade, consisting chiefly of solid coal 
trains which frequently run 160 cars. The advantages of 
reducing both the number of stops and the delays incident to 
timetable and train order operation are obvious. How an 
arrangement of remote-controlled switches at crossovers and 
center-siding layouts has contributed to such reductions is 
reported in this issue in the article on page 22. 
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HIGH DUTY WHEELS 


toughened or entirely quenched... 





O serve you more promptly and effi- 

ciently and to give you High Duty 
wheels for every railroad service . . . either 
rim toughened or oil quenched . . . we have 
wheel-making and heat-treating facilities in 
two completely-equipped plants. One at 
McKees Rocks (Pittsburgh), Pennsylvania, 


Apeatids plant 


the past 45 years, played a leading part in 
developing the steel wheel into the greatly 
improved product it is today .. . a product 
that will withstand the stresses of heavy 
wheel loads and high speeds. 


Specify U-S‘S Wrought Steel High Duty 
Wheels the next time you order wheels. No 


serves the railroads of the East and South- 
east. Another at Gary, Indiana, supplies 
Western and Southern roads. 

















finer wheels are available anywhere. 





No other manufacturer of wrought steel 
wheels can offer you service like this. 


In both plants each step in the manufac- 
ture of these wheels is carefully controlled 
from the melting of the steel to the finished 
product. U‘S‘S Wrought Steel Wheels are 
produced from an ingot which is rolled into 
round form before being cut into blocks. 
This extra rolling operation materially im- 
proves the physical properties of the steel, 
helps to assure better wheel performance. 


U. S. Steel subsidiaries were the first pro- 
ducers of rolled steel wheels, and have, over 





U-S-S WROUGHT STEEL WHEELS 


’ 
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One-Wear Freight Car Wheels 
Multiple-Wear Freight Car Wheels 
Passenger Car Wheels 
Diesel Locomotive Wheels 
Steam Locomotive Wheels 
Electric Locomotive Wheels 
Tender Truck Wheels 
Electric Transit Wheels 
Crane Track Wheels 











COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 





CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 





TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 





UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Reduce Maintenance Costs with 





_ Let Amcreco Creosoted Products help you 
cut maintenance costs... they can do it. 


This is no idle claim! The records of 
several of the nation’s leading railways 
prove that cross ties, bridge ties, framed 
bridge timbers, piles, poles and cross arms 
treated with the Lowry Process of pressure 
creosoting Jast longer... in fact, they 
even exceed normal life expectancy. This 
process protects timber so that mainte- 
nance is cut to the minimum. Year after 
year you realize the resultant profits. 


Amcreco 


7 ” 
Me, Y /, by CES 


Cre/osoted 


Products 


Have an Amcreco Representative give 
you details. There is no obligation. 





"AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 
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CREOSOTING CREOSOTING 


COMPANY COMPANY 
ICORPORATED mcORPoRATEO 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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HOW MANY FREIGHT CARS 


SHOULD THE RAILROADS ORDER? 


It looks as if the railroads may be nearer real danger 
in the matter of freight car supply than they have been 
at any time for nearly thirty years. It will take a lot of 
swift and concerted action — and, no doubt, some risk 
and sacrifice by individual companies — to deflect this 
danger, which is no hobgoblin or scarecrow but as sub- 
stantial a menace as could possibly confront the industry. 
That is to say, there is nothing which could make en- 
emies and alienate people faster from advocacy of private 
ownership of the railroads than a large, persistent and 
well .publicized freight-car shortage — particularly if 
it could be argued with any degree of plausibility that 
lack of foresight by railroad managements was a con- 
tributing cause. Conditions have not yet become this 
critical but few would deny that they could easily do so— 
and, consequently, there can be few who will question 
the conclusion that courageous and large-scale action can 
no longer be safely deferred. 


Depreciation Charges a Buying “Ceiling” 


Nobody is more aware than the staff of this paper of 
the conditions which have necessitated extreme caution 
by the railroads in the acquisition of new car equip- 
ment. The one easy and inexpensive source of capital 
which still remains open to the railroads is that by 
which equipment purchases are financed. With the rail- 
roads consistently over the years earning net income at 
only a fraction of the yield which investment in the 
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utility or manufacturing industries brings, the marketing 
of equipment securities depends largely for its favor- 
able terms upon charges to depreciation. If large addi- 
tional equipment purchases should cause installments on 
equipment issues, plus equipment rentals under leasing 
agreements, greatly to exceed the total of depreciatien 
charges, the net result might be a ruinous increase in 
interest charges on equipment loans, or possibly even 
the closing altogether of the capital market to equipment 
issues, except those of the most favorably situated com- 
panies. The railroads would be improvident if they were 
not strongly influenced by this consideration. 

In season and out of season this paper has repeatedly 
asked those who deny the railroads equality with other 
agencies of transportation in regulation and self-support 
this question: “How do you propose that the railroads 
shall remain in private ownership and operation, when 
you deny them the regulatory and tax framework neces- 
sary to attract an adequate inflow of new capital from 
private investment sources?” This question has never 
been answered. Because it has not been answered, the 
railroads — once they had exhausted the reserves of 
current assets built up out of wartime earnings — have 
been short of funds needed to make desirable and nec- 
essary improvements and replacements. It is this short- 
age of funds — coupled with the accelerated loss of 
traffic to agencies of transportation which never lack for 
constantly enlarged and improved facilities, since the tax- 


which has forced the railroads 


payers provide them — 















to be highly conservative in their orders for equipment 
and other improvements. 

The circumstances necessitating such extreme caution 
have not diminished in the slightest degree. Indeed, the 
demands of the rivals of the railroads for larger and 
larger contributions from the public treasury have grown 
both in magnitude and in actual achievement, while 
there has not been the slightest relaxation of the regu- 
latory straitjacket which completely denies the rail- 
roads the freedom of bargaining for business which most 
of their competitors enjoy. 

Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether these and all the 
other mitigating circumstances which could be cited to 
explain why the railroads do not maintain a surplus of 
modern freight cars, sufficient to meet any emergency, 
would be enough to allay criticism if a large car short- 
age should actually arise during a national crisis. In 
fact, some shippers who are not without influence are 
known to hold an opinion to this effect: As much as we 
prefer private to government financing of railroad facili- 
ties our primary concern must be with the adequacy of the 
facilities available to us, and if the railroads cannot pro- 
vide them through private financing, then it is up to 
them to say so and to seek or accept government financ- 
ing. Whether this opinion is justified or not is im- 


material — right or wrong, it is a fact to be faced. 


The Greater Danger 


What has happened is that, while the danger in over- 
buying of car equipment has not diminished, the danger in 
not buying enough has greatly increased. It is risky either 
to act or not to act, but merely marking time now is a lot 
more risky than it was a few months ago, or even a few 
weeks ago. Most types of car equipment are already in 
short supply — despite all the traffic which competitors 
have diverted from the railroads. It is mighty hard to con- 
vince customers that they should give you their business, 
when you cannot provide promptly the service you are 
asking them to buy from you. Freight car orders in the 
first half of the current year totaled less than 42,000 — 
which, at the current rate of retirement, is probably insuf- 
ficient to prevent an actual reduction in the total supply 
of freight cars in 1950. The present “backlog” of freight 
car orders totals about 24,000 in contract plants and 
about two-thirds that total in the railroads’ own shops. 
Actual current production is at the rate of only about 
4,000 a month, in both railroad and contract shops. 

This performance and commitment are obviously quite 
inadequate, even if the railroads were not confronted 
with the probability, of large demands for car equip- 
ment for military traffic. It is known that the Car Service 
Division of the Association of American Railroads — 
a group of proven competence in its specialized field, 
and certainly with no record or reputation for exaggera- 
tion — has prepared lists of estimated needs for different 
types of equipment, together with recommendations as 
to which railroads should purchase how much (on a basis 
of usage compared to actual ownership). Such estimates, 
no matter how expertly prepared, can never achieve the 


ideal of perfect justice as among individual companies — 
but the point is: What are the risks involved to a railroad 
in buying as many cars as the Car Service Division rec- 
ommends, compared to the risks of not buying that 
many, with the result that the industry as a whole will 
have fewer cars than experienced car service men believe 


are required to meet foreseeable demands for transporta- 
tion service? 

This paper believes that, eventually, unless the condi- 
tions under which the railroads operate are greatly im- 
proved, the industry will have no choice but to confront 
shippers and political leaders with the immediate alter- 
natives of (1) changing the competitive regulatory and 
tax framework in transportation as much as may be 
necessary to attract the needed flow of new investment 
capital into the industry, or (2) making government 
funds available to the railroads, as long as an adequate 
supply is unavailable from private sources. To put up 
the issue thus sharply would be highly dangerous, be- 
cause the second alternative might be the one selected — 
if not by preference, then by political difficulties in 
choosing the first. 

When all courses involve risk, the only sensible deci- 
sion is to choose the one in which the risk seems least. 


Not to order immediately all the cars that expert opinion 


believes are needed would appear to be the riskiest 
decision of all — because failure to meet the nation’s 
transportation need in time of crisis would not only 
imperil the continuance of private operation: it might 
also invite the criticism that managements had subordi- 
nated the national interest in the adequacy of trans- 
portation to their zeal for protecting private ownership. 
Besides, when steel for car construction is subject to 
allocation, an industry which understates its require- 
ments by meager orders is likely to be in a pretty poor 
position to get even a fraction of its real needs. 





CAN MR. TRUMAN REVIVE 
THE RAILWAY LABOR ACT? 


President Truman deserves the gratitude of the Ameri- 
can people — as well as that of shippers, and of owners 
and employees of the railroads — for his firm action 
on July 6 and 8 which caused the Switchmen’s Union 
to call off its strike against five Western railways. The 
action the President took in dealing thus resolutely with 
the Switchmen’s walkout was doubtless a powerful factor 
in forestalling a much larger strike — possibly nation- 
wide in extent — by the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, the Order of Railway Conductors and the Railroad 
Yardmasters. These organizations, no less than the 
Switchmen, rejected the award of a Presidential “emer- 
gency board” which was less generous than the unions 
had demanded in inereasing hourly wages and in bur- 
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dening the railroads with further expensive working 
rules. 

In having the government take over the Rock Island 
Lines — against which the Switchmen’s Union refused 
to call off its strike — and in getting an injunction from 
a federal court to enforce the suspension of the Switch- 
men’s strike, President Truman acted in compliance with 
the spirit of the Railway Labor Act. This act does not 
specifically provide for compulsory arbitration of labor 
disputes on the railways — that is, the act does not 
compel either the railroads or the unions to accept the 
findings of an “emergency board.” The framers of the 
act certainly did intend, however, that the President 
should “mobilize public opinion” in support of emer- 
gency boards appointed by him under the terms of this 
act. The railroads have always felt this constraint — 
but, just prior to the Pearl Harbor attack in 1941, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt neglected to lend the prestige of his 
office in backing up an emergency board award to which 
the unions took exception. Instead, he asked the mem- 
bers of this emergency board to act as mediators — 
and, in effect, to wheedle additional concessions from 
the railroads, over and above those deemed to be justi- 
fied by the board. 

Since that time — that is, for almost nine years — 
the Railway Labor Act has been a dead letter, as far as 
any restraint it has laid upon the railroad unions is 
concerned. While the railroads have always accepted 
emergency board awards in nationwide cases, the unions 
have come to regard these awards as nothing more than 
a “floor” under their demands, with which minimum 
concessions they can then proceed to use the threat of 
a strike to extort additional advantages. 

Such peace as has existed in railway labor relations 
since 1941, then, has not been due to any virtue or 
power in the Railway Labor Act, but to the willingness 
of the railroads to purchase the cooperation of the unions 
by concessions to them in excess of awards made under 
terms of the act. The railroads no longer have the funds 
to continue paying above-standard premiums for pro- 
tection against strikes, and that is the reason why strikes 
on the railroads have now become commonplace, instead 
of being practically unheard-of, as used to be the con- 
dition before President Roosevelt sabotaged the Railway 
Labor Act in 1941. 

In acting as he has to end the Switchmen’s walkout— 
and thus to serve notice on the Trainmen, the Conductors 
and the Yardmasters that they also had better go slow 
in using their “economic power”—President Truman has 
not “sided with management against labor.” Instead he 
has merely done what the framers of the Railway Labor 
Act intended all along that the President should do, 
namely, “mobilize public opinion” against either party 
to a railway wage dispute — whether management or 
union — which would seek by force to impose its de- 
mands on the other party, contrary to the judgment of 
impartial analysts, appointed by the President to weigh 
the actual merits of the dispute. 

Unless the Railway Labor Act can largely prevent 
railroad walkouts, then it is a useless law and will have 
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to be replaced by new legislation — such as the Donnell 
Bill recently the subject of Senate hearings, a measure 
which the railway unions very much dislike and 
which would enforce compulsory arbitration in the rail- 
way industry. This paper favors the Donnell Bill, because 
compulsory arbitration is already in effect as against 
railroad managements anyhow, as a practical matter; 
and the cause of equal justice demands that such com- 
pulsion should work evenly upon both parties. President 
Truman’s action in putting the moral force of his office 
behind the award of the emergency board in the Train- 
men’s and Yardmen’s dispute tends to restore to the 
Railway Labor Act and the emergency boards named 
under it some of the prestige of which President Roose- 
velt deprived them. Thus his action constitutes protection 
of these unions against more drastic legislation which 
is almost certainly going to come their way unless the 
recent sharp increase in railway strikes and threats of 
strikes is ended. 

If President Truman is to be criticized at all for his 
renewed vigor in enforcing the spirit as well as the letter 
of the Railway Labor Act, then the criticism should be 
directed at his taking action only after the Switchmen’s 
strike had tied up five important railroads for practically 
two weeks; and possibly for what may be the question- 
able legality of his seizure of the Rock Island. The 
Railway Labor Act was intended to prevent strikes on 
the railroads, and not just to terminate them after they 
have actually taken effect. Only if legislation on the 
books is enforced in a manner to forestall strikes com- 
pletely can the American people be in any degree satis- 


fied with it. 





WHAT THE RAILROADS OBJECT TO 


The railroads do not object to trucks as such. We're 
realistic enough to know that motor carriers are here to 
stay, and that they are suitable for certain short hauls. 
We do object to the box cars on wheels, the outsize trucks 
which keep private automobiles off the good highways. We 
object to the damage caused by overloading. We object 
to unfair competition created by subsidies. And we object 
to paying an unjust portion of the costs of grade separa- 
tion and highway crossing protection which are further 
benefits to our truck competition. . . . 

We are definitely of the opinion that the whole system 
of for-hire transportation is in a terrific mess and needs a 
general overhauling. The railroads do not want subsidies 
for themselves. They believe they would be taking a long 
step toward nationalization or state ownership if they were 
to accept aid like competing forms of transportation do 
and they also feel that if the railroads were nationalized. 
other basic industries. such as coal, steel, and power, would 
soon face the same fate. . . . 

Railroad men believe that all forms of transportation 
should compete on equal terms; that there should be sub- 
sidies for none; they believe the trucks, the air lines, the 
barges should pay their own way and stand on their own 
two feet. In other words, all the railroads are asking is a 
fair field and no favor. and by that statement I mean an 
opportunity to compete with other forms of transportation 
on a basis where each is paying all of his own costs and 
not passing a substantial part of such costs along to the 
public in the form of hidden taxes. 

—Lynne L. White. president of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, in an address July 5 at Hammond1, Ind. 
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Ora freight car trucks with faulty snubbers 
are rough on your pocketbook, too. Rejuve- 
nate these veterans, now, andyou’ll bemoney 
ahead. 

If you choose with care, the snubbers you 
buy will last as long as the cars. So, the 
sooner you make these installations, the 
greater your savings will be. 

It’s a matter of record that Simplex Snub- 
bers give the smoothest ride it is possible to 
get from an AAR Coil-Snubber Grouping. 
That's the kind of performance you want. 

Five simple, rugged parts—all visible for 
quick inspection—interlock to form a long- 
lasting unit, easily installed. Thus, conven- 
ience is combined with economy. 

Give your old cars a new lease on life. 
Install Simplex Unit-Type Snubbers. It’s 
an investment that not only pays for itself, 
but earns a profit for you! 
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For positive protection in exterior openings, rolling steel doors are 


the natural choice. Their space saving vertical action offers more 






desirable features than any other type of door . . . open or 






closed, they occupy no usable space inside or outside the open- 






ing. Their permanent, all-metal construction provides a lifetime of 






continuous trouble-free service with maximum protection against 






intrusion and fire. Reliable mechanical operators, or power oper- 






ators with control arrangement to meet any requirement, insures 






quick, time saving door operation. When you select Mahon Rolling 






Steel Doors, you are assured finest materials, finest workmanship, 






and the latest developments in doors of this type. See Sweet's 









Files for complete information or write for Catalog No. G-50. 






,es 8 t.: RAE O OU COMPANY 
MAHON STANDARD Representatives in all Principal Cities 


ii qf ran Pine 
POWER OPERATOR 920-P Detroit 11, Michigan ¢ Western Sales Division, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters’ 


Labeled Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters; Insulated Metal Walls, Steel Deck 
for Roofs, Partitions, Acoustical Ceilings, and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms. 
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Seven of the Sixty-two Mahon Roll- 
ing Steel Doors installed in Exterior 
Openings at Briggs Stadium, Detroit, 
Michigan, Home of the Detroit Tigers. 
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How Railways 


ack Air Pollution 


Coal industry shares in projects for smokeless combustion, cin- 


der consumption, clean terminals, and expanded electrification 


For many years, the coal industry has been using ex- 
perienced fuel engineers to assist in the application of 
coal sizes and grades that are best suited to existing com- 
bustion equipment and the load conditions under which 
it is required to operate. Every producing district now 
has “tailor-made” sizes suitable for industrial and do- 
mestic equipment to produce lower overall cost, prevent 
nuisances and to achieve consumer satisfaction generally. 
It is high time that regional standards for locomotive fuel 
be established to cover the sizes and quality of the coals 
from producing regions and individual mines that are 
the best available for locomotive use. 

Fifteen years ago, I proposed screening and washing 
facilities for a new mine that my company opened for 
railroad fuel exclusively. Some producers have, even to- 
day, what they call railroad-fuel mines, producing run- 
of-mine without preparation or quality controls; coal 
which would be difficult to market for any other use. The 
continued use of this type of preparation on even the 
most modern steam locomotive is an excellent method by 
which to expedite the replacement of steam locomotives 
by Diesels. 

This persistent campaign for suitable locomotive fuel 
has been slow but reasonably successful. At present, over 
20 railroads specify double-screened coal for road power 
and many have converted completely to double-screened 
coal. Early in 1948, I initiated a test program on a Pitts- 
burgh railroad to determine the size and quality of coal 
which would permit compliance with the smoke restric- 
tions of the proposed Allegheny County smoke law. Dur- 
ing this test program, it was established that with 4-in. by 


This article is adapted from a paper presented before the Smoke Pre- 
vention Association of America at Montreal, Que., May 

* Mr. Payne is also chairman of the Motive Power Committee of Bi- 
tuminous Coal Research, Inc., and a member of the executive committee 
of the Producers Committee for Smoke Abatement. 


By EARL C. PAYNE, * 
Consulting engineer 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company 


114-in. washed egg coal locomotives in commercial 
freight service were able to avoid smoke violations with 
average firemen, whereas these same locomotives, when 
using run-of-mine and operating with the same tonnage 
and in the same service could not operate within the 
smoke restrictions of the ordinance even when handled 
by expert firemen and when equipped with the best avail- 
able smoke-consuming devices. As a result of these tests, 
this railroad converted to 100 per cent double-screened 
coal in November, 1948. 

During their first, year’s operation since changing 
from run-of-mine their net tangible savings are reported 
to average more than $10,000 a month. Steam failures 
attributable to “poor,” coal have disappeared and many 
other intangible savings haye developed. There has been 
a substantial improvement in smoke performance, a 
noticeable reduction in fly ash emission, lower coal- and 
ash-handling costs and savings in grate, firebox, tube 
and front-end maintenance and a big improvement in the 
reliability and availability of their locomotives. The 
engine crews are also enthusiastic boosters for double- 
screened coal. 

Many such tests have been made by individual rail- 
roads, some with the dynamometer car, some with sta- 
tionary and dynamic locomotive testing facilities and 
others with entire operating divisions in which observa- 
tions were made for periods in which double-screened 
performance was compared with conventional run-of- 
mine. Without exception, the smoke performance of 
double-screened coal has been much better than with 
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mine run. This coal application method offers an attrac- 
tive way to attack the smoke problem because substantial 
savings also result. 

Another Pittsburgh railroad reports that in the first 
year after changing to 100 per cent double-screened coal 
it has reduced fuel consumption per thousand gross ton- 
miles by 25 per cent. The operating vice-president says 
he will never again use mine run except in an emergency. 
One of the southern railroads also reports a million- 
dollar saving in the arinual fuel bill which is credited to 
the use of double-screened coal. Officers of another line 
report that many of their Diesels would not have been 
purchased had they been aware of the improved per- 
formance they have demonstrated by converting to 
double-screened coal for their steam locomotives. 

In all of this work, experience is demonstrating that a 
3-in. by 1-in. washed egg coal gives the best performance. 
This is a double-screened size that will pass through a 
3-in. round-hole screen and be retained on a 1-in. screen. 
The top size may be extended to 5-in. and the bottom 
sizes may range to as small as %¢ in., depending largely 
upon the availability of the double-screened increments 
contained in mine-run and also on the general per- 
formance characteristics of the coal available from the 
various producing regions for locomotive fuel. 

This top size of 3 in. is considered proper because it 
is the size of the “bottleneck” or small clearance dimen- 
sion through which the coal must pass in the path from 
tender to stoker distribution plate. Anything larger gets 
some crushing and this causes more fine coal to aggra- 
vate the smoke and cinder conditions that we are at- 
tempting to cure. It is believed that minus 14-in. to 3¢-in. 
fine sizes seldom reach the grate. 

Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., is responsible for a 
number of research projects in an attempt to improve 
the fuel performance of coal-fired steam locomotives. 
During the past three years, this committee, of which | 
am chairman, has supervised the expenditure of over 
$100,000 on projects covering smoke-consuming devices, 
improved combustion and air distribution and cinder 
collection and disposal. 

The B.C.R. smoke consumer is a perfected version of 
a very old device. Thousands of locomotives have used 
firebox steam jets of simple pipe construction to create 
firebox turbulence. The B.C.R. jet. however, has been 
scientifically designed to induce the maximum amount 
of secondary or overfire air per pound of steam used. 
Technical Report No. 8 describes the application of these 
jets which are equipped with silencers, so that they will 
give the best possible smoke performance. It was dis- 
covered, after several hundred locomotives (particularly 
those without combustion chambers) had been equipped 
with these jets, that they were not a foolproof tool and 
no substitute for skillful firing. They are excellent for 
switching service, terminal operation, when drifting, and 
at low firing rates. More than 4,000 locomotives have 
been equipped. They are not effective at high firing 
rates and during excessive overfiring because, under these 
conditions, even with adequate temperature and proper 
turbulence, .there is insufficient time between the stoker 
distributing plate and the tube sheet to complete the 
combustion of all of the hydrocarbons. 

The silencers with which these jets are equipped reduce 
the noise to an acceptable level even when the jets are 
used continuously. The maximum noise reduction has 
been provided that can be installed within the side clear- 
ance limits of the firebox. 

All smoke consumers will help but they are all subject 
to limitations. The best smoke-control device is still the 
skillful fireman using suitable coal. A good fireman and 
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an engine crew operating as:a team, however, are not 
always available; therefore, it is highly desirable to give 
engine crews the help of some form of mechanical smoke 
consumer. The B.C.R. jets probably have the maximum 
range of effectiveness and their reaction is the quickest, 
but even the steam distributing jets of the stoker will 
frequently supply sufficient turbulence to eliminate smoke. 


Cinder Emission 


Tests on several railroads indicate that the stack loss 
of unburned carbon may run as high as 50 per cent (the 
B.t.u. loss in the cinder expressed as a percentage of the 
total B.t.u. fired) for the usual high-volatile run-of-mine 
coal, 

Tests with double-screened coal from the same 
mines usually show that this unburned carbon loss is 
reduced approximately half at high firing rates. The 
cinder will analyze around 9,000 B.t.u. for 13,000-B.t.u. 
coal and the recovery of this heat in the unburned car- 
bon offers further opportunity for savings to offset the 
cost of ash collection and reinjection equipment. 

Low-volatile coals are sometimes specified to abate a 
smoke nuisance. These are usually of a friable or weak 
structure and the fine coal may run as high as 75 per 
cent of the total consist. Low-volatile fines require even 
more time for combustion than high-volatile fines so that 
a smoke improvement may be replaced by an increase 
in the solids emitted from the stacks. 

Under one of our motive power projects, we designed 
a cinder collector for Norfolk & Western Locomotive 
1112, a mechanically induced-draft experimental locomo- 
tive. In the summer of 1949 we ran standing tests with 
this cinder collector and an ash reinjection system. The 
technical report of these tests will probably be presented 
at the next annual meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. Excellent information is now 
available comparing dust loading and carbon losses at 
burning rates up to 100 lb. per sq. ft. with both 114-in. 
by 0 nut and slack and a 114-in. by 14-in. double-screened 
coal. Substantial savings are possible by reburning the 
collected cinders as is being done in stationary plant 
practice, but a great deal of research work is still needed 
to obtain low stack dust loadings with cinder reinjection. 


Cinder Collection And Disposal 


The smoke control ordinance of Allegheny County re- 
quires that the railroads work toward the reduction of the 
dirt emitted from their locomotive stacks by 75 per cent 
before 1955. When this dust goal was placed in the ordi- 
nance, it was not known whether this degree of improve- 
ment in cinder emission was absolutely essential to get 
below the objectionable nuisance level. It was also not 
known whether a cinder-collection and ash-disposal sys- 
tem could be developed for the conventional locomotive 
which would accomplish this reduction in cinder emission 
without an unacceptable sacrifice in locomotive boiler 
capacity. A research and development program, however. 
has been undertaken to provide equipment and methods 
that will produce results which will be acceptable both to 
the public and the railroads. The 10 railroads serving 
Allegheny County and Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 
have organized a two-year joint program to design, de- 
velop and test a cinder-collection and ash-disposal system 
suitable for conventional steam locomotives. This pro- 
gram began in October, 1949, and is supervised by a 
Cinder Collector Research and Development Committee 
representing the sponsors. The work is still in the labora- 
tory stage at Battelle Memorial Institute at Columbus, 













Ohio. Model collectors for other research programs have 
been tested which show an overall collection efficiency 
above 80 per cent. 

The real problem in this work, however, is the disposal 
of this cinder and reburning it in the firebox. It is im- 
portant that the B.t.u. in the cinder be recovered and 
that the noncombustible solids be retained on the grate. 
Full-scale cinder reinjection equipment is now being 
tested and various methods of reducing the dust loading 
are being studied to agglomerate the fine coal, reduce 
coal degradation and develop new methods for burning 
the cinder. By using present methods, we have been able 
to burn only about half of the cinder and this is in- 
sufficient to reduce the total emission of solids by the 75 
per cent required by the ordinance. 

Laboratory work, however, is progressing and we hope 
before the end of the year that full-scale equipment will 
be installed in a locomotive. Stationary tests will then be 
conducted to perfect the application for railroad use. 
These stationary tests and the road tests to follow will 
provide excellent basic information for future locomotive 
cinder-control regulations. At present, it is impossible to 
define clearly the objectionable nuisance level for locomo- 
tive stack emission. Communities that may be considering 
new regulations on locomotive cinder emission might 
well delay action until good basic data is available from 
this research program. The Norfolk & Western tests pro- 
vide valuable experience background for this program. 

Steam locomotives are conspicuous targets for public 
criticism and the railroads are, therefore, vulnerable to 
political attack and unreasonable enforcement pressure 
as well. This pressure is frequently in the direction of re- 
placement of steam power with Diesel locomotives. Air 
pollution control by Dieselization, however, is only 
window dressing to make a quick showing and is not a 
sound economic solution to the railroad smoke problem. 
This kind of pressure is out of all proportion to the 
actual contribution of the railroads to total air pollu- 
tion. Any industry which is required to make exorbitant 
expenditures to reduce relatively small though con- 
spicuous air pollutants must eventually pass these costs 
on to the public and it is up to our smoke abatement 
authorities, with the help of the engineering profession, 
to establish nuisance standards which are in the public 
interest. 


Engine-Terminal Nuisances 


The abatement of enginehouse nuisances in Allegheny 
County also became necessary with the passage of the 
new smoke law. In order to expedite compliance, I ar- 
ranged with the vice-president and superintendent of 
motive power of one of the roads to have two of their 
road foremen visit Louisville, Ky., to observe the facili- 
ties and methods in use on the Louisville & Nashville. 
John Swan has done an excellent job there and it seemed 
appropriate to show rather than tell of the indoctrination 
education and personal training which produced almost 
unbelievable smoke performance in the enginehouse and 
on yard and road locomotives of the L. & N. The three 
of us spent several days in Louisville and then went to 
Columbus to observe progress there. We returned to Pitts- 
burgh and have spent over four months organizing a pro- 
gram of classroom instruction and field training which is 
getting results. We have found that equipment and meth- 
ods used effectively on one railroad may require modifica- 
tion for acceptable performance on another. 

Adequate facilities and proper training, backed by su- 
pervision and disciplinary action, will eliminate engine- 
house nuisances. 


The coal industry and the railreads are also seeking 
other solutions to the problem of reducing air pollution 
without abandoning the use of coal. The straight electric 
locemotive is undoubtedly the nearest to the ideal type 
ef motive power that will meet the requirements of the 
railroads for modern transportation systems. Electric 
locomotives are quiet, reliable, economic in both operating 
and maintenance cost and there certainly is no smoke, fly 
ash or noxious gases as are produced by other types of 
motive power. 

The four major industries concerned with railroad 
electrification are the railroads, the electric utilities, the 
electrical equipment and manufacturing companies and 
the coal industry. These industries have undertaken a 
jointly financed research and development program in 
which it is planned to overcome the current obstacles to 
railroad modernization and rehabilitation by the ex- 
pansion of railroad electrification systems. If this long- 
range planning program is successful, the railroads will 
reduce to a real minimum the nuisances incident to the 
use of existing types of motive power which haul their 
own fuel. The first step in this program is a technical and 
economic study which began in February, 1950, and 
from which we expect to determine which of the obstatles 
require full-scale research and development to make 
electrification competitive. 

Reduction in first cost, 60-cycle distribution, joint 
interconnected distribution facilities supplied by utilities 
for both railroad and industrial use, equipment standardi- 
zation and new signal systems are some of the items be- 
ing studied in this technical investigation. The technical 
report on the initial phase will be presented to the spon- 
sors early in 1951 and we hope that the electrification 
horizon can be brought within arm’s length to many rail- 
roads. In all of our research programs with the railroads, 
we consider the long-range interests of the public to be 
of first importance. Railroad transportation is one of our 
country’s greatest assets in peace times and during the 
last war it was well demonstrated that the mobilization 
of industrial power and man power requires the best 
motive power and equipment that can be made available. 
This long-range planning is being done by the Battelle 
Memorial Institute for the Joint Railroad Electrification 
Committee with the Edison Electric Institute as the co- 
ordinating sponsor. 

It is significant that all other motive-power develop- 
ments now in progress involve mobile prime movers for 
what is otherwise essentially an electric locomotive. West- 
inghouse and General Electric have both built oil-fired 
gas-turbine-electric units which are now being road 
tested. The coal-fired gas-turbine-electric locomotive un- 
der the Locomotive Development Committee is being 
supported by nine railroads and four coal companies and 
the first of the two locomotives being built by this group 
will probably reach the road testing stage during 1951. 
A high-pressure high-temperature steam-turbine-electric 
locomotive is also being built by Babcock & Wilcox, 
Westinghouse and Baldwin for the Norfolk & Western 
and, although modernization of motive power is a major 
objective of these locomotive development programs, it is 
expected that the modern conventional coal-fire steam loco- 
motive will continue for many years to have a place on 
the railroads. 

These locomotives, except the straight electric, 
will eventually require the adoption of new objec- 
tionable-nuisance standards covering noise, noxious gases, 
smoke and solids, but I am sure that when these new 
standards embody the’ primary consideration of long- 
range public interest that none will be hampered by 
stultifying regulations. ‘ 
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On The ROCK ISLAND’S 


New De Luxe Suburban Trains 



















Commonwealth 
4-wheel cast steel truck 
for suburban cars. 


Built by 
Pullman-Standard, 
Worcester shops. 
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As part of their Chicago suburban service improvement program, the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railroad has placed in operation 20 streamlined 
coaches of 102 passenger capacity specially designed for their diesel-powered 


suburban trains. 


These new cars provide easy riding on COMMONWEALTH Trucks of latest design. 
COMMONWEALTH Trucks with one-piece alloy cast steel truck frames and 
bolsters have great strength, light weight, and long life. They provide _ 





maintenance-free service, thereby keeping costs at a minimum. 


GENERAL STEEL CASTING 





Granite City, Illinois Eddystone, Pennsylvania 




























EASY 
TO ROLL 
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This 25-cell, 850-amp-hr air-con- 
ditioning battery, weighing about 
2580 pounds, is easier to pull out 
for inspection than a 5-cell tray 
in any ordinary installation. 





That’s because 





Battery inspection 


“™ SIMPLE! 


W ITH POWER demands on railroad batteries becom- 





ing greater, and with turn-around time for passen- 
ger trains becoming shorter, there’s a growing 
need for quicker, yet more positive, battery serv- 


icing during layovers. 





It was to meet this situation that engineers of the 
w , During the past three years, the roll-out cradle 


Edison Storage Battery Division developed the : 
i ’ I has been field tested and adopted by several of the 


Edison roll-out battery cradle. It’s a simple device sear : : a 
| nation’s top railroads, and the following additional 


a sturdy steel cradle fitted with husky ball-bearing : 

; , advantages have been established: 
wheels, which can be rolled out along extension 
tracks. It makes every cell completely accessible for Cleaner batteries: dirt quickly blown out 


swift, sure servicing. during servicing. 

: R . Shorter jumpers: reduced cable footage, less 
Don’t overlook this new way to cut maintenance ane : Ries 
; AGS voltage drop. 
costs. Let us assist you in adapting roll-out cradles 
Quicker shopping: entire cradle removable by 


to existing or proposed compartments. Complete 
crane or fork truck. 


information and typical layouts furnished on request. 
Better ventilation: battery suspended above 


compartment floor. 


H 1) | * QO N Vo conflicts: roll-out compartment also takes 
regular assemblies. 


leek ¢ - 2 ad " 2 : 
Nickel. Iron. Alkaline No greater space: will accept largest battery 
STORAGE BATTERIES now in standard compartment. 
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EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION OF THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED, WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Flexible Control of lateral shocks — another 
reason why railroads standardize on 
SOLID JOURNAL BEARINGS 


A smooth ride requires control of /ateral shocks and 
vibration, as well as vertical. That's why nothing 
equals the smooth ride of the standard truck equipped 
with A.A.R. Solid Journal Bearings. The Solid Bear- 
ing has “built-in flexibility” in the form of lateral 
clearance .. . normal lateral shocks and vibration are 
cushioned instead of being rigidly opposed, being 
contained in the wheel and axle instead of transmitted 
through the car to the lading. This flexibility is ac- 
complished without expensive, complicated designs that 
hamper free interchange of cars. 

The efficient, simple design of the Solid Journal 
Bearing has made unmatched récords of dependable 
service—and low cost service. Asa result, 
they’re standard equipment on America’s 






More Service-Proved FACTS about 
Solid Journal Bearings 


Unmatched Performance — with as high as 614 Mil- 
lion bearing miles per car setout. 

Easiest to Maintain — replacement takes minutes, 
without need for skilled labor. 

Simple in Design—the only answer to unrestricted 
interchange. 

Lowest Cost—save over 25% on car cost; average 
only $20.00 per car set in replacement. 

Most Liberal Tolerances — axles can be used and 
re-used with simple roller burnishing. 

Lowest Running Friction—a single film of oil permits 
faster acceleration, lower running resistance — 
particularly at low temperatures. 

Lightest Weight—up to 60% less dead weight than 
any other type of bearing. 


National Bearing Division—Serving America’s Railroads Since 1874 


NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


COMPANY 


4937 Manchester Avenue « St. Louis 10, Mo. 





PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. © MEADVILLE, PA. © NILES. OHIO © PORTSMOUTH, VA. ¢ ST. PAUL, MINN, ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. 






















emote Control of Center Sidings on Busy 


C. & O. controls six center-siding layouts and three 
crossovers on a 99-mile double-track subdivision, 
with train movements authorized by signal indication 





T he Chesapeake & Ohio has reduced train delays and 
operating expenses by installing remotely controlled 
power switches and signals at six center sidings and 
three main-track crossovers, on the 99-mi. heavy-traflic, 
two-track main line, between the east end of Parsons 
Yard, Columbus, Ohio, and NJ Cabin, Ky. These switches 
and signals are controlled from the dispatcher’s office 
at Covington, Ky., 121 mi. west of NJ Cabin, as shown 
on the accompanying map. 

On the Northern subdivision there is one passenger 
train each way daily, together with three manifest 
freight trains westward and two eastward. Every 24 
hours there are also about 20 extra trains of loaded coal 
cars westward and an equal number with empty coal 
cars eastward, making a total of about 24 trains each 
way daily. At Russell, Ky., which is the eastern freight 
terminal of the Cincinnati division and its Northern sub- 
division, 19 mi. east of NJ Cabin, westbound freight 
trains are made up in the yards. From Russell west to 
NJ Cabin there are three main tracks, and from the 
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Westbound train at the east end of the center siding at Robbins 


junction at NJ Cabin the two main tracks of the Cin- 
cinnati division continue west along the south shore of 
the Ohio river to Covington, Ky., 121 mi. west of NJ 
Cabin, then across a bridge to Cincinnati, Ohio. 

From the junction at NJ Cabin, the two main tracks 
of the Northern subdivision, referred to in this article, 
extend over the Ohio river and on to Columbus, thence 
north to coal docks on Lake Erie at Toledo, Ohio. 
On the Northern subdivision, the ruling grade is in the 
1.5 mi. section from NJ Cabin, approaching the Ohio 
river bridge, in which section there is 2,500 ft. of 0.70 
per cent and 4,000 ft. of 0.68 per cent ascending grade. 
Over this bridge, and continuing on for about a mile, 
thence over another bridge on the Little Scioto river, 
the grade is level. However, starting at M.P. 3.5 the grade 
ascends for about 7.5 miles to M.P. 11 at the east end of 
Wheeler. 

For northbound trains of loaded coal cars, the most 
difficult section is the’ascending grade from NJ Cabin 
up to the Ohio river bridge and on up to the crest at 
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Double-Track Line 


Parsons Yard Cr 


Lockbourne 
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Wheeler. Helpers are normally used out of NJ Cabin 
for some trains as far as the south side of the Ohio 
river bridge, although some tonnage coal trains—when 
hauled by the heaviest of power and routed west on 
Track No. 1 at NJ Cabin to Track No. 2 at the junc- 
tion—will run the approach to the Ohio river bridge 
without stopping for a helper. The return of helper loco- 
motives from the Ohio river bridge to NJ Cabin re- Cincinnati 
quired extra moves and caused delays to other trains. Covington 
Also, the slow train speeds on grades and time lost ap- 
proaching and passing through the junction at NJ Cabin 
resulted in considerable congestion in this area. For 
these reasons, between NJ Cabin and the west end of 
Wheeler, a distance of 12 miles, new signaling was in- 
stalled for train movements by signal indication in either 
direction on both tracks. As additional means for rout- 
ing trains from one main track to the other, a set of two 
,0wer-operated crossovers and signals was installed at Fig. 1—Lecations of sidings and contro! machine 
M.P. 9, near Minford, and a single crossover with signals 

was installed at M.P. 3, just east of Little Scioto river. 

From M.P. 12, at the west end of Wheeler, the railroad 














ascends the valley of the Scioto river practically all the Yard at Columbus, each track is signaled for one direc- 
way to Columbus, the grade being slightly rolling in tion only (i.e. right-hand running) and train move- 
spots but, in general, ascending at 0.2 per cent or less ments are authorized by signal indications which super- 
all the way. On this comparatively light grade, single sede timetable superiority and train orders in accord- 
locomotives can handle trains of 160 loaded cars of ance with Rule D-251, which reads as follows: “On 
coal at a speed of approximately 40 m.p.h. On the section portions of the road so specified in the timetable (or 
of 87 miles, between the west end of Wheeler and Parsons by special instructions) trains will run with the current 
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Fig. 3 — Track and signal layout between NJ Cabin and Wheeler where both tracks are signaled for both directions 
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of traffic by block signals whose indications will super- 
sede timetable superiority.” 

In the previous operating arrangement, the switches 
at the six center sidings were operated by hand-throw 
stands, and, in addition, spring switch mechanisms, per- 
mitting departing trains to trail through without stop- 
ping, were in service at the main-track leave-siding 
switches. 

A typical layout is shown in Fig. 2. With this 
arrangement, a westbound train, to take siding, would 
be stopped while the head brakeman reversed hand- 
throw switches No. 1 and No. 2. After the train was 
in the siding, the rear brakeman placed the switches 
normal. When the train was ready to depart, it trailed 
out through spring switch No. 5, without stopping. 
Stopping and starting a 160-car coal train to enter a 
siding resulted in delay of about 12 to 15 minutes, and 
even then it had to be done carefully. With the new 
power switch machines and signaling, the dispatcher now 
operates the switches as required, and controls the 
signals to direct trains to enter, as well as to depart 
from sidings. 


Numerous Delays Eliminated 


Previously, train movements were authorized by time- 
table and train orders with automatic block signal pro- 
tection for right-hand running. Offices, at one end or 
the other of nearly every siding, were manned by op- 
erators who were on duty part-time at some offices and 
full-time at others. Coal trains were required by rule to 
clear for superior trains prior to the arrival of such 
trains at the last open office in the rear, and in no in- 
stance less than 20 minutes. If the manifest freight trains 
or the passenger trains were running late, the coal trains 
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Westbound train at the east end of the center siding at Wheeler 
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lost a lot of time because the train order practice was 
not sufficiently flexible to permit the issuance of orders 
in time to advance the coal trains. As a consequence, 
coal trains lost considerable time on sidings, when, in 
reality, idle track and time were available for them 
to keep moving. 

Now, by means of the track-occupancy indications on 
the control machine, the dispatcher knows of the progress 
being made by all trains, and can control the power 
switches and signals at the sidings to direct a coal train 
to hold the main track and keep going or to take siding 
closely ahead of a superior train. An important benefit 
is that the coal trains make many fewer moves into and 
out of sidings, which not only saves time but reduces 
the number of starts and stops. 

A water and coaling station, located near the west 
end of the siding at GB Cabin, is arranged to service 
locomotives on both the main tracks and_ siding. 
Recently, when a westbound train stopped for coal and 
water at GB Cabin, the dispatcher lined up for a follow- 
ing train to enter the siding and take coal and water, 
thereby saving at least 25 minutes as compared with 
previous practice, in which case the second train would 
have stopped on the main track and waited until the 
one ahead had departed. 

The track-occupancy indication lights on the dis- 
patcher’s control machine show minute-to-minute prog- 
ress of trains, and based on this information, obtained 
from the dispatcher by telephone, the yardmaster at 
Parsons Yard can continue switching operations up to 
the time that a westbound train arrives. This has been 
a big help in Parsons Yard. 


Either Direction on Both Tracks 


The above applies primarily on the Wheeler-Columbus 
section where the right-hand running procedure prevails. 
Additional benefits as follows apply on the 12-mi. section 
Wheeler and NJ Cabin where both tracks are signaled 
for either-direction operation. With both tracks available 
for westward trains up the grade, the leverman at NJ 
Cabin has a much better chance to accept a westbound 
coal train and keep it moving through NJ Cabin and 
up the grade without stopping, thereby avoiding the 
necessity for calling a helper locomotive. (See Fig. 3) 
Straight track with no turnout extends from main track 
No. 1 at NJ Cabin through the junction to Northern 
subdivision track No. 2. Therefore, by routing a coal 
train on this track there is no speed reduction for a 
turnout which is a help in making a run for the ascend- 
ing grade to the bridge. Whenever possible, coal 
trains are routed on Track No. 2 from NJ Cabin to 
the crossovers at Minford, where they are diverted to 
Track No. 1. While a westbound coal train is ascending 
the grade on either Track No. 1 or No. 2, a westbound 
passenger or manifest freight train can use the other 
track to run around. 

This move is made frequently. For example, recently 
a manifest train and a coal train passed NJ Cabin going 
to Columbus, with their locomotives abreast. The mani- 
fest train outran the coal train so far that even though 
the manifest had to cross over from Track No. 2 to 
Track No. 1 at Minford, the coal train never received 
anything less than Clear signals after leaving NJ Cabin. 
In such instances, prior to the new signaling, the coal 
train would have been held at Russell yard or at NJ 
Cabin until the manifest freight had gone. As it was, the 
coal train saved at least an hour. 

The signals on this subdivision are of the three- and 
four-indication color-light type, and display standard 
A.A.R. Signal Section aspects. In addition, the Chesa- 
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peake & Ohio has a special position-light type aspect 
used on approach signals as advance information that 
an approaching train is to take siding. One of the 
pictures shows intermediate signal No. 317, which has a 
color-light signal head and also a square background 
with five lamp units. These lamps are normally dark, 
but can be lighted to form an “X”, in combination with 
a yellow in the main signal head. The sidings are track- 
circuited for the control of signals, as well as the control 
of track-occupancy indication lights on the dispatcher’s 
machine. 

Referring to Fig. 4, showing the layout at Robbins, 
when crossover 141 is reversed for a westbound train 
to enter the siding, with the siding unoccupied, signal 
142L can be controlled to display red-over-yellow, and 
approach signal 209 then displays yellow over five 
lighted lamps forming a figure “X”. Thus, with these 
aspects, which check siding occupancy and give ad- 
vance information at the approach signal, an engineman 
can bring his train up to and through the turnout into 
the siding at restricted speed without being prepared 
to stop at the entering signal which-would be the case 
if only the conventional approach aspect were displayed 
on the approach signal. 

This signaling system was planned and installed by 
railroad forces. A power-operated trench digging ma- 
chine mounted on a tractor crawler was used to dig 
trenches for buried cables. An air compressor mounted 
on a four-wheel drive Jeep was used to operate pneumatic 
digging tools and grinders. This vehicle was also used 
to pull in line wires: In addition to the usual assignment 
of track motor cars, each construction crew had a motor 
truck. The instrument houses were shipped on flat cars 
and unloaded on their foundations by power derricks. 
No other work-train service was required, the remainder 
of the materials being transported to final locations on 
push cars or motor trucks. 








In appreciation of the services he is rendering to the engineering 
profession of Canada in his capacity as vice-president of the 
Canadian Pacific, N. R. Crump was recently awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by Queens University, King- 
ston, Ont. Mr. Crump, left, is shown here being congratulated 
by his father, T. H. Crump, of Victoria, B. C. 












Standard wheel-truing machine ready for a Diesel switcher to move into place over it 


A Diesel Wheel-Truing Machine 


A tter extensive research and development work, the 
Standard Railway Equipment Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, has announced a wheel-truing machine which, 
for the first time, permits restoring the full standard 
flange and tread contour of worn Diesel locomotive wheels 
without removing either the trucks or wheels from under 
the equipment. The Elgin, Joliet & Eastern cooperated 
by making its Joliet, Ill., locomotive shop available as a 
proving ground, and here the first machine was installed 
about three years ago in a pit under one of the shop 
tracks, developed through numerous stages and growing 
pains to its present design, and demonstrated to many 
railway officers in the past year. 

At present the overall time for retruing a single pair 
of wheels on this machine includes 10 minute set-up, 
about 25 minutes for one cut on 42-in. wheels and 5 
minutes taking the machine down, or a total of 40 
minutes. For most wheels, the truing operation can be 
completed in one cut, including high-flange wheels if 
that is the only defect. If the flanges are thin and con- 
siderable tread metal must be removed in restoring the 
flanges two or more cuts may be required. Treads of the 
two wheels on each axle are machined to the same size 
and concentric with their respective journals to an ac- 
curacy of about .005 in. on the diameter. 
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In actual practice, it has not been found necessary to 
hold a Diesel switcher out of service more than 8 hours 
for wheel truing by this method, which may be compared 
with two or more days when the wheels have to be re- 
moved for turning in conventional wheel lathes. In addi- 
tion, therefore, to labor saved in not dropping the wheels 
for turning, locomotive availability is increased ap- 
preciably. Also the ability to take a skim cut, if that is 
all that is needed, through hard as well as soft spots 
conserves wheel life since tread metal is rated at about 
10,000 miles per 1/16 in. of depth. The estimated cost 
saving per set of four pairs of Diesel switcher wheels 
trued by this method is $300, exclusive of benefits from 
increased locomotive availability and additional life. 

The machine itself is a floating milling machine 
mounted on a universal joint and consisting essentially 
of two individual components. First, the milling unit is 
a large floating C-shaped frame, weighing approximately 
26,000 lb. This frame supports the cutters and the tail- 
stocks, or centers, which are set into the axle centers of 
the wheels being turned. The depth of cut is obtained by 
simultaneously raising the C-frame and lowering the tail- 
stock, or centers. Two 25-hp. motors drive the cutter 
spindles at 105 r.p.m.. the cutters being adjustably posi- 
tioned under the wheels. 
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One side of the wheel- 
truing machine in opera- 
tion 


The full-contour carbide- 
insert milling cutter 


The second portion of the machine is the driving 
mechanism, consisting of a dual set of sliding-rail sec- 
tions which hold the wheels to be milled firmly against 
knurled rollers bearing against the flanges and designed 
to revolve the wheels at a constant speed of 61% in. per 
minute during the milling operation. In this particular 
instance, experience indicates that climb milling, or re- 
volving the cutters in the opposite direction from the 
wheels being trued, produces the best overall results. 
Two operators are required, one working on each side of 
the machine. 

The special cutters developed are probably the first 
successful attempt at contour milling in material of 400 
to 500 Brinell hardness. Each of the two solid cutter 
bodies is bored to accommodate more than 90 carbide 
inserts, arranged in eight spirals to form the full wheel 
contour. 

These inserts are cylindrical, 5g in. in diameter 
and 1% in. thick. Since only 3/32 in. of the insert pro- 
trudes above the cutter body, worn cutting surfaces are 
renewed by revolving the insert slightly to bring a new 
arc of contact. When one side of the insert has been com- 
pletely dulled by a series of 8 to 10 adjustments, the in- 
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sert is reversed in the cutter and the second side similarly 
used up. 

These inserts are placed so as to have a 6 deg. negative 
rake angle, which also provides the same angularity for 
cutter clearance. In general, the inserts need no attention 
in truing at least four pairs of wheels. 

In operation the Diesel locomotive is moved over the 
pit, the wheel-drive rollers raised and the pair of wheels 
to be trued moved against them. The other pair of wheels 
on this truck is wedged and locked to the rails to prevent 
movement of the truck. The retractable rails are hy- 
draulically moved away to allow for raising the wheel- 
truing machine. 

The wheel-truing machine is raised into operating posi- 
tion and the tailstock centers engaged with the wheel 
axle centers. The wheel drive rollers and the cutters are 
started and the depth of cut is adjusted by electrically 
operated feed screws. One revolution and cut on the 
wheels, or more if required, restores the full flange and 
tread contour of both wheels. On completion of machin- 
ing, the machine is lowered, rail sections repositioned, 
truck wheels released and the locomotive can then be 
moved for retruing the next pair of wheels. 









































OTHER GEORGIA—FAcCIFIC PRODUCTS 


Treated lumber and timbers 

Cross ties and switch ties 

Fir and Hardwood doors 
Hardwood plywood and veneers 
Douglas Fir plywood 

Poles and pilings 

Douglas Fir lumber and timbers 
Western and Southern Mouldings 


Giant-sized Scarfed panels 
Southern Pine car lumber 
Gum and Oak crossing plank 
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Much of the interior beauty of Budd’s new self- 
e use of 


railway passenger car, the RDC-1, is due to de 
Georgia-Pacific’s plastic-faced plywood, GPX. 





Used throughout for the ceiling air-conditioning panel, 
GPX provides the ideal material to withstand the tough 
service condition caused by two sides of the panel being 
subjected to the differences in temperature and atmos- 
pheric conditions. The superior insulating qualities of 
GPX greatly reduce or eliminate condensation which 
occurs when metal sheets are used. 


Finished in a satin gray enamel to match the rest of the 
car’s interior, GPX contributes as much to the car’s beauty 
as it does to its efficiency. 


GPX is an extremely high-grade exterior Douglas Fir 
Plywood with a superior plastic overlay applied under 
heat and pressure at the time the plywood is being bonded. 
RESULT: the plastic flows, condenses and sets—forming 
a hard surface that becomes a part of the plywood itself. 


Easily fabricated, durableand highly resistant to weather, 
stain, wear and other natural deteriorants of ordinary 
wood, GPX is finding more and more use in the manufac- 
ture of freight cars, passenger cars and in railroad con- 
struction of all kinds. Investigate GPX today! 
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GEORGIA — PACIFIC 
PLYWO00D & LUMBER CO. 


Railroad Sales Department - 332 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Wholesale Distribution Yards: BOSTON + CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA + PORT NEWARK 
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; FIRST NAME 
i IN RAILROAD RADIO 


Get the Facts 
and You’!! Get Radio 


Do you know how little Bendix Railroad Radio really 
costs these days? The new MRT-5A Bendix Radio 
makes a complete voice communication system 
















practical for every railroad operation, large or small. 
That isn’t all—the ease and flexibility of installation 
will amaze you. It’s an investment that pays big 
dividends, for time after time Bendix Radio has 
proven that it will actually pay for itself in a matter 
of months. Closer team-work and efficiency between 
yard, train and traffic-control personnel result in 
greater speed, better schedules for shippers, too. But, 
get all the details—write today; because we believe 
that when you get the facts, you'll get Bendix Radio. 
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Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y 
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Aerial view of Settegast yard looking in a southerly direction. are shown at the right. Beyond these, and near the righthand 
The Diesel shop, the storehouse and the car-repair facilities side of the picture, is the new lI.c.|. freighthouse 
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The yard office building has a third-floor office for the yardmaster. 
This building is between the leads at the southerly end of the yard 





Large Freight Yard Built at Houston 


Facility constructed by Missouri Pacific Lines for lease to 
Houston Belt & Terminal is supported by Diesel shop and 
servicing layout, car repair yard, and I.c./. freighthouse 


F reight movements through Houston, Tex., have been 
materially expedited, and interruption of street and high- 
way traffic in the city by such movements has been greatly 
alleviated, as the result of a large modern freight-classifi- 
cation yard that has been built about six miles northeast 
of the business section and close to the piers and docks 
serving the Port of Houston. Because of its size and ef- 
ficient arrangement, plus the unusual communication sys- 
tem and other mechanical aids with which it has been 
equipped, the yard alone is an outstanding facility. What 
makes the project doubly interesting is the fact that it 
included the construction of extensive supporting facili- 
ties, including an lL.c.l. freighthouse, a Diesel repair shop 
and servicing layout, fuel storage and pumping equip- 
ment, car-repair tracks, buildings and runways, a yard 
office, and many lesser items. The new facilities occupy 
a site of 375 acres. 

Constructed by the Missouri Pacific Lines at a cost of 
almost $3,000,000, the new yard is operated under lease 
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by the Houston Belt & Terminal, which is owned by the 
M. P. Lines, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and the Fort Worth & Denver City. 
Under the plan of operation the International-Great 
Northern, an M. P. subsidiary, has leased all its terminal 
properties, including rail facilities, in the Houston yard 
limits to the H. B. & T. for operation by that line. All 
I.-G.N. freight trains will be handled in the H.B.&T. 
yards, as will such trains of the Gulf Coast Lines, an- 
other M.P. subsidiary. Thus, only freight movements of 
the M.P. Lines are being handled at the new yard, al- 
though the other proprietary lines of the H.B.&T. may 
use the facility if they so desire. The mechanical facilities 
built as part of the project are operated by the M.P. Lines. 

The new yard has been named the Settegart yard after 
one of Houston’s prominent pioneer families. Its location 
with respect to connecting lines and other rail facilities 
at Houston is shown by the accompanying map. Also 
shown are the new routes that have been put into opera- 


















The new Diesel shop with several locomotiveunits spotted on the outside inspection pit 


tion to permit freight-train movements to bypass the 
congested part of the city. Since all freight switching work 
of the I.-G.N. will now be handled at the Settegart yard, 
this road’s Percival and Congress Avenue yards have 
been abandoned. 

Settegart yard is of the flat type and extends in a 
north-south direction. The running tracks extend through 
the center of the yard with groups of classification tracks 
on each side. Each group is served by a ladder at each 
end. The yard has 17 tracks for handling perishables and 
classification work, with a maximum capacity for a single 
track of 147 cars and a minimum of 60 cars. Anticipated 
future expansion calls for addition of 10 tracks to the 
west of the present yard. Now under construction in this 
yard is an ice dock 1,430 ft. long, with space for 32 car 
spots on each side. Space is available for extending the 
ice dock, if desired, to give a capacity of 65 cars on each 
side. Located on the outer track on the west side of the 
yard is a 72-ft. 200-ton track scale. Thoroughfare tracks 
are provided around the ladders and leads to allow move- 
ments to the scale with a minimum of interference with 
switching. Altogether 34 mi. of track were built im con- 
nection with the project, including 3.5 mi. of main con- 
necting lines. 


Tower Office for the Yardmaster 


Control over operation of the yard is exercised from a 
yard office located at the south end of the yard between 
the switching leads. This is a 25-ft. by 64-ft. building 
with a 14-ft. by 16-ft. tower for the yardmaster at the 
north end, the floor of the tower being 26 ft. above the 
top of rail. The telegraph office is located at the south 
end of the main floor, and the yardmaster’s office and the 
main office are connected by a pneumatic tube for trans- 
mitting switch lists, consists, messages, etc. The first floor 
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and the tower office are air conditioned to eliminate dust 
and noise. On a second-floor level beneath the tower office 
the air-conditioning and heating units are housed, along 
with cabinets containing communication equipment. 

Centering in the yard office is an NX-type interlocking 
controlling the west and south wye switches and the 
crossover between the two main tracks at the south end 
of the yard, as well as all signals governing movements 
over or through these routes. All signals and power 
switches to the west governing train movements entering 
and departing from the south end of the yard are con- 
trolled from tower No. 80 at Percival, thus permitting all 
such movements to be made by signal indication and 
without the use of train orders. 


Telephones for Trainmen 


At the north end of the yard a connecting track extends 
north to a junction with the Beaumont, Sour Lake & 
Western, a unit of the M.P. Lines. A power-operated 
switch and governing signals at this junction are also 
controlled from tower No. 80. A control operator’s tele- 
phone system has been installed which will permit train- 
men to communicate with the operator from any con- 
trolled signal. Such messages are received in the control 
office by loud-speaker instead of by telephone. 

The communication system that has been installed in 
the yard consists of a network of hand-telephone sets 
and paging speakers centering in the yardmaster’s tower 
office. Two paging speakers are placed back to back on 
a 3-in. pipe 10 ft. high located at the midpoint of each 
ladder. The telephone sets, mounted on shorter standards, 
are placed between alternate switch stands along all the 
ladders. Additional telephones are located in the scale 
house, at each caboose and bad order track, and in 
switch shanties at each end of the yard. 
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A dual paging speaker is located at about the midpoint of 
each of the ladders. Telephones permit conversations to be 
carried on with the yardmaster in the tower 


The yardmaster has the master control of all circuits, 
as-well as monitors attached to all circuits. Thus he is 
able to hear all conversations taking place over the sys- 
tem and to cut in and change any order given. Except for 
the monitors the chief clerk has the same system on his 
desk. Each switch shanty has a monitor system covering 
its end of the yard and the yardmaster’s office, while the 
engine foreman and the assistant yardmaster can control 
movements at their respective locations. A feature of the 
communication system is that all telephones are voice 
powered so that they can be operated without electric 
power in case of a power failure. The power for the ring- 
ing system is suplied by a storage battery. This is a long- 
life battery requiring service and inspection only once a 
year. 

Lighting of the yard for night operation is provided 
by five steel floodlight towers, 100 ft. high, which carry 
twenty-nine 1,000-watt, two 1,500-watt and three 750-watt 
floodlights. These give a light intensity of one foot-candle 
along the ladders and leads and a minimum of 0.3 foot- 
candle at any point in the yard. Six 750-watt floodlights 
mounted on the Diesel shop building, and three 1,000- 
watt and one 750-watt floodlights mounted on the water 
tank, illuminate the mechanical and car-repair areas, giv- 
ing a light intensity of one to two foot-candles. 
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Map showing the location of Settegast yard with respect to 
connecting lines and other facilities at Houston 


All the principal buildings constructed in connection 
with this project have structural steel frames, are cov- 
ered with corrugated Transite siding and have built-up 
roofs designed to withstand a wind velocity of 115 m.p.h. 
The largest of the buildings is the Diesel shop which, to- 
gether with the other mechanical facilities, is located west 
of the northerly portion of the yard. This structure is 50 
ft. by 180 ft. in plan and has two through tracks with pits 
and flanking upper and lower working areas. A third in- 
spection pit is located outside the building and adjacent 
to it. The pit tracks have 155-lb. rails supported on H- 
columns, and are served by a drop table for handling 
trucks of locomotives. 

At one end of the Diesel shop the upper working areas 
are connected by lift bridges which are lowered to the 
track level when a locomotive is moved through the build- 
ing. Lubricating oil and Diesel fuel may be delivered to 
units inside the building through the use of remote-control 
switches. A 30-ton overhead crane, with a 10-ton auxiliary 
crane attached, serves the entire inside area of the shop. 
All levels in the shop are connected by ramps. A 50-ft. 
by 50-ft. adjoining structure contains rooms for parts 
cleaning, storage, tools and office space. 

Including the outside pit track, there are four tracks 
adjacent to the structure which are so spaced as to permit 






















it to be expanded to a width of 150 ft. Space is also 
available to permit the shop to be extended 50 ft. on 
the south and 40 ft. on the east to provide a truck wheel 
shop 100 ft. long. A 30-ft. by 96-ft. building east of the 
Diesel shop houses the enginemen’s register room, wash 


and locker rooms and an office. 

In a pump and compressor house are twin 300 gal.-per- 
min. pumps handling Diesel fuel from tank car to storage 
and from storage to a servicing station, and to the Diesel 
engine building. The fuel is filtered and dehydrated in 
passing both to storage and to the fueling station. Twin 
200 gal.-per-min. lubricating oil pumps, air compressor 
and electric control panels are also in this building. Filters 
are provided for the lubricating oil pumped to storage 
and to delivery points. 

Diesel fuel is supplied from a 1,000,000-gal. storage 
tank to three outlets for one-spot fueling at the service 
platform. A remote-control switch for starting the pumps 
is provided at each outlet. Three water connections are 
provided between the fuel outlets. 

A sand house has a rotary drier with a capacity of two 
tons per hour. The dry sand empties into a drum from 
which it is elevated by air to a 15-ton overhead storage 
tank. This tank has 16 outlets for one-spot sanding of 
two-unit Diesels on two tracks by gravity feeding. Addi- 
tional outlets are provided for switchers and emergency 
steam locomotive sand. 

\ storeroom building, 50 ft. by 125 ft. in plan, is 
located immediately south of the Diesel-shop area. The 
floor is at car-door height and there is an outside plat- 
form with ramps at both ends. A lift with a capacity of 
two tons connects the basement oil room with the car- 
floor level. A firewall separates the main storeroom from 
the oil-storage space. Office space is provided at the south 
end of the building. 

All buildings have water coolers at various locations, 
and are heated by natural gas heaters. Shower and wash 
rooms are served by gas-fired hot-water heaters. The 
water supply comes from a 20-in. gravel-wall well 875 ft. 
deep. Water is delivered by a 500 gal.-per-min. pump to a 
100.000-gal. elevated tank 90 ft. high. The elevated tank 
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The new l.c.!. freight- 
house is equipped with 
the latest types of 
mechanical _ freight- 
handling equipment 


was provided to give adequate pressure in all buildings 
and enough water for proper fire protection. Air, water 
and gas lines serve all buildings. Two compressor houses 
are constructed at each end of the yard to provide train- 
yard air to all tracks. The switch shanties at the north 
and south ends of the yard are constructed of tile and are 
provided with showers and lockers. 

The car-repair facilities are located on the west side 
of the new yard adjacent to the area reserved for future 
expansion. This layout has five tracks of which two ex- 
tend through a car-repair shed 50 ft. wide and 150 ft. 
long, in which the vertical clearance is 22 ft. above the 
top of rail. When required the building can be extended 
300 ft. on the north end to give a total length of 450 ft. 
The three outside tracks have runways between them, 
and air connections are provided at 100-ft. intervals 
along all tracks. 

Three other buildings are included in the car-repair 
facilities. One of these, 30 ft. by 175 ft., houses the wood 
mill, air room, paint shop, tool room, material room, 
wash and locker room and office. In another, 30 ft. by 
85 ft., are located the oil house, punch and shear equip- 
ment, and the blacksmith shop. The third structure, 30 ft. 
by 40 ft., is the triple valve building. 

The new lL.c.l. freighthouse, served by three house 
tracks, is located west of the yard at its southerly end. 
This structure is 602 ft. long and has a warehouse area 
50 ft. by 507 ft. and office space 60 ft. by 50 ft. A covered 
platform 12 ft. wide extends the full length of the build- 
ing on the track side. On the street side the roof over- 
hang is 10 ft. to protect the tailboard space. The driveway 
on this side is 80 ft. wide. Planned for the future is a 
covered transfer platform, 24 ft. wide by 602 ft. long, 
and two additional tracks along this platform. Also pro- 
posed is a track for car-to-truck delivery, to be flanked 
by a driveway 80 ft. wide. 

Construction work on this project was started in 
January, 1948, and the facilities were placed in service 
on June 1, 1950. The execution of the work was under 
the general supervision of C. S. Kirkpatrick, chief en- 
gineer of the Missouri Pacific Lines at Houston. 
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THE LIMA LINE INCLUDES; 






















a Crawler-Mounted Rubber-Mounted 
Shovels, %4 to 6 yds. Shovels, % and 1% yds. 
Cranes, to 110 tons Cranes, to 35 tons — 


Draglines, variable Draglines, variable 
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Crawler-Mounted (Type 34) 
Powered by one engine 
Travel Speed 1 mph 


choice of mountings 
leticieeemend 








for off-track work 
with LIMA EXCAVATORS 


LIMA crawler, wheel or truck-mounted cranes offer 
a sure, fast and economical way to do your material 
handling work. Various lifting capacities, mountings 
and front-end equipment make them outstanding units 
for a wide variety of railroad uses. The wheel-mounted 
Types 34-M and 604-M are single-engine machines, 
Truck-Mounted (Type 34-T) especially adapted to localized yard work. For servic- 
i oy — for von Sa ing widely separated areas, the truck-mounted Type 

ee 34-T (a two-engine unit) offers rapid mobility from 
one job to another. The Type 34 with crawler mount- 
ing serves as an efficient machine where speed of 
travel is not of prime importance. Keep your excavat- 
ing and material-handling work moving fast with a 
LIMA. LIMA has been identified with the railroads 
for more than 80 years. 
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3 ' LIMA SHOVEL AND CRANE DIVISION 
Wheel-Mounted (Type 34-M and Type 604-M) of the Lima-Hamilton Corporation 


Powered by one engine 
Type 34-M— Travel Speed (maximum) 8.24 mph LIMA, OHIO 


Type 604-M — Travel Speed (maximum) 5.27 mph | 
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Left—aAs the last of the train goes over the hump, the loco- 
motive supplies just the amount of power needed without 


Texas & Pacitic Uses 


going in and out of the idling position. Right—The receiving 
yard is long enough for a 120-car train 


Eight-Wheel Switcher as Hump-Yard Pusher 


Addition of a field resistor and governor adjustment enables 
1,000-hp. locomotive to handle 121 cars in saucer-shaped yard 


T he Texas & Pacific has found it possible to use an 
Electro-Motive 1,000-hp. NW-2, eight-wheel (B-B), 
62:15 gear ratio switching locomotive for pusher service 
in its retarder classification yard at Fort Worth, Tex. 
Two things have made the operation possible. One is 
the character of the yard, and the other consists of 
slight modifications of the locomotive controls. 

The receiving yard is “saucer shaped.” There is a dip 
in the center of the yard, so that with 120 cars in the 
yard, one end of the string is on the hump, and the 
other end is on an equivalent grade at the opposite end 
of the yard. Under these circumstances, at the start of 
the push, train resistance is only equal to what would 
be encountered on level track with no hump. By the 
time the pusher locomotive has reached the center of 
the yard, it has lost the advantage of the downgrade, 
but by that time the train is only half length, and train 
resistance is reduced. 

Humping speed in this yard is less than 2 m.p.h., and 
as the length of the train is further reduced, it is neces- 
sary when using the original controls, for the eingine- 
man to drop periodically into the idling position of his 
throttle to keep train speed down to the desired value. 
This means frequent operation of controls and control 
relays, and results in irregular power operation. 

To avoid this condition, the battery field was reduced 
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by the application of a 3.5 ohm, 800-watt variable resis- 
tor rheostat, which* causes the engine speed to be in- 
creased to a point beyond idling to perform the same 
amount of work and prevents the excessive operation 
of relays and contactors. 

With the rheostat type resistor in the battery field 
circuit, the amount of tractive force at light load can be 
so controlled that the engineman may have any degree 
of tractive force necessary. He can so modulate the 
amount of tractive force that it is not necessary to drop 
into idling position unless the train movement is stop- 
ped altogether. This makes for very smooth operation. 

When full power is required, as when the movement 
is being started, the engine is operated in normal man- 
ner by removal of the variable resistor from the circuit. 
The overall operation is, in addition, assisted by the 
improved wheel slip device, which energizes the over- 
riding solenoid in governor, which prevents the com- 
plete unloading of engine as normally would occur. 

The largest train which has been handled in this serv- 
ice to date was one of 121 cars, weighing 5,110 tons. 
Operation of the traction motors at short time ratings 
for periods of several minutes is necessary, but no ex- 
cessive motor temperatures have been reached, and 
periodical examination of the traction motors indi- 
cated a normal operating condition prevails. 
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THES AFETY “342476 1. COMPANY NC 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOU/S SAN FRANCISCO NEW HAVEN MONTREAL 


SAFETY COMPANY PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Complete Air-Conditioning Equipment ® Fans © Genemotors ® Generators 
Motor Alternators @ Regulators ® Lighting Fixtures © Switchboards @ Parcel Racks ® Generator Drives. 
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Budd railway passenger car disc braked 
truck complete with Budd Rolokron 
anti-wheel slide equipment. 





Railway passenger cars, owned 


by twelve railroads, equipped 
with the Budd railway disc 
brake, have traveled a distance 
which now exceeds 275,000,000 
car miles, most of them on high 
speed schedules. That is quite 
a distance to go without a single 
heat-checked wheel! Savings 
are mounting fast. The Budd 


Company, Philadelphia 32. 
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DIESELS ARE IMPORTANT | 
IN RAILROAD OPERATION 


SO ARE RECORDS OF WHAT THESE DIESELS 
ARE DOING AND HOW THEY ARE HANDLED 


parC) __. PROTECT YOUR DIESELS 
gecoRDER? GETMAXIMUM RETURNS 


BARCO RECORDERS GIVE YOU A COMPLETE, 
ACCURATE RECORD OF OPERATION AND PERFORMANCE 
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RESTRICTIVE SIGNALS 


BARCO RECORDERS FOR DIESEL AND STEAM PASSENGER, 
FREIGHT AND SWITCH ENGINES 


BARCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


1800 H , WINNEM 
FREE ENTERPRI SE _ THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERI CAN PROSPERIT Y 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Dieselization of Remaining Steam 
Operations Might Save $804 Million a Year 


1.C.C. bureau previews forthcoming study of motive power; also 
shows how business of air lines and motor carriers is growing 


Data presented by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics, in 
the latest issue of its “Monthly Com- 
ment,” indicate that Dieselization of 
remaining steam operations might add 
as much as $803.8 million to the an- 
nual-basis savings of $342.4 million 
which the railroads realized in 1948 as 
a result of that year’s Diesel opera- 
tions. The $803.8 million figure as- 
sumed an average level of operations 
equal to that of the 1946-49 period, 
while the comparable figure on the 
basis of the 1936-39 average level of 
operations was $418.8 million. 

Other articles in the “Comment” 
presented figures showing that domes- 
tic trunk air lines performed 39.3 per 
cent of the total air and railway first- 
class passenger-miles in this year’s 
first quarter, compared with 33.3 per 
cent in the first three months of 1949; 
and that 1949 revenues of Class I, 
II, and III motor carriers of property 
and passengers were equivalent to 42 
per cent of the 1949 gross reported by 
Class I railroads, compared with 24 
per cent in 1939. Also there were dis- 
cussions of changes in capitalization of 
Class I roads, and of trends in em- 
ployment on the railroads and in the 
whole transportation industry. 

What Savings from Dieselization? 

The article on prospective savings 
from further Dieselization was a pre- 
view of a “Study of Railroad Motive 
Power,” which the bureau expects to 
issue as Statement No. 5025. Because 
of assumptions and other infirmities of 
tne data, the bureau did not refer to 
the figures given above as estimates of 
savings. “The results are offered,” it 
said, “not as actual estimates of the 
potential savings but as simple mathe- 
matical extensions of the unit savings 
in 1948 on the assumption that all 
freight, passenger, and yard service 
performed by steam power were to be 
performed by Diesels at the assumed 
level of operations of the two periods.” 

In the latter connection, the bu- 
reau had previously said that “wide 
variations in the results” between the 
1936-39 and the 1946-49 average le- 
vels of operations, “together with the 
various assumptions involved,” indi- 
cate “not only the difficulties of de- 
termining future savings but also the 
possible danger of generalizations 
based on such projections.” The ac- 
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companying table is reproduced from 
the “Comment” which took it from 
the forthcoming bureau study. 

The comparative figures on _first- 
class-railway and air-line passenger 
traffic show that passenger-miles of 
air lines were up 9.3 per cent in this 
years first quarter compared with 
1949, while railroad passenger-miles 
in parlor and sleeping cars were down 
15.9 per cent. That so-called “coach” 
service has been a factor in holding up 
passenger business on air lines is in- 
dicated by an analysis made by the 
Aviation Statistics Division of the Civ- 
il Aeronautics Administration. From 
the June 1 issue of that division’s 
“Monthly Comment on _ Aviation 
Trends,” the I.C.C. bureau quoted a 
statement which said “evidence of in- 
creasing diversion of regular fare pas- 
sengers to coach flights was apparent 
in the March statistics.” 

The C.A.A._ division followed 
through to give figures showing that 
air lines in March carried 58,726 coach 





passengers, total coach passenger- 


miles having been 65.6 million. “This,” 


the division continued, “represented 
11.5 per cent of the total domestic pas- 
senger traffic. A year ago only 2.5 
million coach passenger-miles were 
flown. On the other hand, standard 
fare traffic amounted to 502.6 mil- 
lion passenger-miles in March, 1950, 
compared with 531.1 million passen- 
ger-miles in the same month a year 
ago. It is noteworthy that 72 per cent 
of the seats on coach flights were filled 
as against only 55 per cent on the 
regular fare flights.” 

The LC.C.  bureau’s tabulation, 
which used Civil Aeronautics Board 
figures, showed that in 1949 air lines 
performed 41.2 per cent of the total air 
and first-class-rail passenger miles. 
In 1948, the air lines’ proportion was 
34.6 per cent. It was only 6.1 per cent 
in 1938. 

The data on revenues of Class I, II. 
and III motor carriers of property and 
passengers are estimates by years, run- 
ning back to 1939. They show that 
intercity revenues of common-carrier 
truckers rose from $579.1 million in 
1939 to $2,496.9 million in 1949. In- 
tercity revenues of contract truckers 
were up from $112 million to $183.2 
million. Total operating revenues, 
both intercity and local, of both types 





Projection of savings in 1948 from the displacement of steam by Diesel power 
based on 1948 unit costs and average levels of operation, 1936-39 and 1946-49 


Item 
(1) 
Freight service: 
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Difference between steam and Diesel cost per 
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2. Gross ton-miles of steam locomotive trains 
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Yard service: 
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3. Projected savings (1 x 2) ........... 

4. Estimated savings realized in 1948 
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Projected savings (Item 3) ............ 


Estimated savings realized in 1948 ......... 
Grand total (Item 5) .............. 








Based on 
1936-1939 
average level 
of operations 


Based on 

1946-1949 
average level 
of operations 


(2) (3) 
$0.4888 $0.4888 
549,067,219 1,051,190,786 
$268,384,057 $513,822,056 
$150,067,970 $150,067,970 
$418,452,027 $663,890,026 
$0.0629 $0.0629 
1,121,672,232 2,041,731,951 
$70,553,183 $128,424,940 
$89,222,216 $89,222,216 
$159,775,399 $217,647,156 
$4.6271 $4.6271 
17,255,245 34,922,004 
$79,841,744 $161,587,605 
$103,124,312 $103,124,312 
$182,966,056 $264,711,917 
$418,778,984 $803,834,601 
$342,414,498 $342,414,498 
$761,193,482 $1,146,249,099 


1The procedure here was to find the average gross ton-miles of all types of power in freight service, 
car-miles jn passenger service, and locomotive-hours in yard service in the periods 1936-39 and 1946-49, 
respectively. From each of the resulting two averages there were deducted the gross ton-miles, etc., of 
other than steam or Diesel power. This adjustment, minor in nature, was made on the basis of 1949 
data, the latest available. The gross ton-miles of Diesel operations in 1948 were then deducted from 
the adjusted averages for the two periods of gross ton-miles of all types of power, excluding non-steam 
and non-Diesel operations. Figures for passenger car-miles and yard hours were obtained in a similar 


manner. 

























OUTDOOR SUMMER ADVERTISING by the New York Central 





of truckers were $792.2 million in 1939 
and $3,033.8 million in 1949. 

The gross realized by motor carriers 
of passengers was put at $169.1 mil- 
lion for 1939 and $532.9 million for 
1949. The latter figure included $395.8 
million from intercity, regular-route 
bus operations. Intercity revenue of 
bus lines has been declining since 
1944, when it totaled $444.2 million. 
Comparable figures for years prior to 
1944 were not available, the bureau 
said. 

Growth of Highway Traffic 

By recasting the data into index 
numbers, the bureau showed that, on 
the basis of 1939 as 100, the 1949 in- 
dex of intercity truck revenues was 
387.8, compared with 217.2 for freight 
revenues of Class I line-haul railroads. 
On the same basis, the 1949 index 
of total truck and bus revenues was 
371.0, compared with 214.8 for to- 
tal operating revenues of Class I 
roads. 

Meanwhile, 1950 trends in the bus 
business were shown by returns of 
Class I motor carriers of passengers 
for the year’s first three months. The 
reporting group included 185 intercity 
operators with total operating revenues 
of $75.6 million, a decline of 10.7 per 
cent below the gross of $84.6 million 
reported for the first quarter of 1949. 
Operating expenses were down only 
9.1 per cent, and the deficit for the 
quarter was up from 1949’s $1.667.- 
381 to $2.826,116. These intercity buses 
carried 17.7 per cent fewer passengers 
in the first quarter of this year than 
in the like 1949 period, a percentage 
decline slightly greater than the drop 
of 17.1 per cent in the correspond- 
ing figures for Class I railroads. 
Changes in Capitalization 

The article on changes in railroad 
capitalization included figures show- 
ing that long-term debt of Class I 
line-haul roads amounted to $9,154 
million at the close of 1949. This was 
2.2 per cent above the 1948 year-end 
total of $8,960 million, but 12.5 per 
cent below the comparable 1943 figure 
of $10,463 million. 

Most of the debt increase in 1949 
over 1948 was attributable to an in- 
crease of $251.7 million, or 17.5 per 
cent, in equipment obligations, the bu- 
reau pointed out. It also noted that, 
between 1943 and the close of 1949, 
there was an increase of $919 million, 
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or 118.8 per cent, in equipment obli- 
gations. As of the close of last year, 
equipment obligations, totaling $1,693 
million, accounted for 18.5 per cent 
of total long-term debt, compared with 
only 7.4 per cent in 1943. 

Railroad reorganizations during the 
1944-49 period had “an important ef- 
fect on the reduction in debt,” the 
bureau explained. It added that debt in 
default declined 73 per cent between 
1943 and 1949—from $757.8 million to 
$204.6 million. The latter, however, 
was 46.9 per cent above the 1948 fig- 
ure of $139.3 million. Annual inter- 
est accruals on all classes of long-term 
debt declined from $443.4 million in 
1943 to $321.2 million in 1949, or 27.5 
per cent. The amount of capital stock 
outstanding changed but slightly—$7,- 
880 million in 1949, compared with 
$7,918 million in 1943. 


Employment Trends 


From its analysis of the data it 
presented on employment, the bureau 
found that employment on railroads, 
during the 1940-1942 period, rose more 
rapidly than _transportation-industry 
employment and total civilian employ- 
ment. On the basis of 1940 as 100, the 
1942 index of railroad employment 
was 124.4, compared with 117.2 for all 
transportation employment (including 
rail), and 113.1 for total civilian em- 
ployment. 

After 1942, railroad employment 
continued to rise through 1945, but at 
a lower rate than employment in all 
transportation, although continuing to 
increase as a proportion of total civi- 
lian employment. After 1945 it de- 
clined each year, both absolutely and 
relatively. In 1949 it was 18.2 per cent 
above the 1940 base, compared with 
respective increases of 27.7 per cent 
and 23.5 per cent in total transporta- 
tion employment and total civilian em- 
ployment. 

The railroads’ proportion of total 
transportation employment was down 
last year to 50 per cent, while their 
proportion of total civilian employ- 
ment was down to 2:35 per cent. Dur- 
ing the 1939-1949 period covered by 
the bureau’s figures, these proportions 
were at high points, respectively, of 
57.34 per cent in 1942, and 3.08 per 
cent in 1945. 

In another article. the “Comment” 
presented selected data from revenue 
traffic statistics of Class I roads for the 


first four months of this year. The 
showing as to passenger business 
prompted the bureau to observe that 
“passenger fare increases authorized 
by the ILC.C., particularly for the 
eastern lines, tended to compensate in 
some measure for the appreciable de- 
crease in traffic, so that for the roads 
as a whole the 13.1 per cent decline 
in revenue (as compared with 1948's 
first four months) was substantially 
less than the loss of 17.3 per cent in 
passenger-miles.” In the Eastern dis- 
trict, passenger revenue was off only 
10.7 per cent despite a loss in traffic of 
17.8 per cent. In the other territories, 
however, the percentage decline in pas- 
senger revenue was only slightly less 
than that in passenger-miles. 


Express Prorate Plan 


Needs No I.C.C. Order 


Commission so finds; rejects 
complaint of eastern roads 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has found that the Railway Ex- 
press Agency was not required to ob- 
tain an approval order from the com- 
mission when the agency, in 1938, 
adopted its present plan for prorating 
revenue from interline express ship- 
ments among participating railroads. 
And no order is necessary at this time, 
the commission said, because R.E.A.’s 
action without one “was in no way 
unlawful.” 

In the same report, the commission 
also found that good cause had not 
been shown for issuance of an order 
requiring modifications sought by east- 
ern railroads in the basis for distribu- 
ting revenue from express traffic to 
the four territorial groups of roads. 
The report was in the No. 29679 pro- 
ceeding. 

This was an investigation instituted 
by the commission on its own motion 
in April, 1947, to determine whether 
the prorating plan conformed to re- 
quirements of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Also involved were two reopened 
proceedings, Finance Dockets Nos. 
7322 and 7316, wherein the commis- 
sion’s 1929 decisions approved the rail- 
roads’ ownership and control of the 
Express Agency and pooling arrange- 
ments for handling express traffic un- 
der the 25-year Express Operations 
Agreement, which expires February 28, 
1954. 


In Effect Since 1938 

The prorating plan, which the com- 
mission found lawful, is the so-called 
economy ‘plan in effect since July 1, 
1938. It involves allocation of inter- 
line express revenue by use of percent- 
ages based on actual movements dur- 
ing a test period which was the year 
ended May 31, 1938. This eliminates 
much of the accounting expense in- 
eurred under the previous plan of de- 
termining the allocation by a check 
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of individual waybills. Evidence in the 
case indicated that R.E.A.’s 1947 op- 
erating expenses would have been some 
$12 million higher than they were if 
the previous plan had been in effect 
that year. 

The investigation out of which the 
present report has come was an after- 
math of the Ex Parte 163 express-rate 
case of 1946. It was at hearings in 
that case that the “economy plan” first 
came to the attention of the commis- 
sion in a formal way. In its report in 
the proceeding, the commission noted 
it had received no petition for modifi- 
cation of its 1929 orders to accord the 
“economy plan” approval thereunder. 
A petition was then filed by R.E.A., 
and the commission’s order of invés- 
tigation followed a few months later 
(see Railway Age of May 3, 1947, 
page 914). 

The present commission determina- 
tion agrees with the position taken by 
R.E.A. While the petition was filed to 
seek an approval order if such were 
deemed necessary, R.E.A. argued that 
the “economy plan” did not require 
specific approval because it “related 
merely to an accounting detail inciden- 
tal to the pooling.” As the commission 
put it, its approval of the pooling ar- 
rangements sanctioned their “general 
plan,” but did not undertake to pass 
upon “particular provisions.” 


Eastern Roads’ Complaint 


The commission then turned to its 
consideration of the eastern roads’ 
complaint against the present basis for 
distributing revenue from express traf- 
fic to the four territorial groups of 
roads, i.e., eastern, southern, western, 
and mountain-Pacific. The eastern roads 
wanted to modify the provision relating 
to deduction of express operating ex- 
penses, now on a territorial basis. They 
wanted to have the countrywide total 
of expenses deducted from the country- 
wide total of R.E.A. revenues, and the 
net amount then allocated to the four 
territorial groups for distribution to in- 
dividual lines. Their specific request 
was that the. commission modify its 
1929 orders to require incorporation 
of their proposal into the express con- 
tract. 

The present plan, the eastern roads 
contended, is unfair because express 
operating expenses in their territory 
have increased more rapidly than in 
other territories. If their proposal had 
been in effect in 1948, “their rail trans- 
portation revenue would have been in- 
creased by $17,604.904 for the year,” 
the commission said. It went on to re- 
view other evidence offered in support 
of the proposal, which it called an 
undertaking by the eastern roads to 
establish “a nationwide pool in lieu 
of the group pooling previously ap- 
proved.” 

As to that, the commission agreed 
with the position taken by roads in 
other territories—that “to require the 
establishment of a nationwide pool as 
a supplemental condition to the pre- 
vious approval of group pooling would 
be contradictory.” It also pointed out 
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that any modification of the present 
arrangement would require the assent 
of all roads concerned. 

The commission added that it would 
“hardly be warranted in assuming” 
that western and southern roads would 
assent. And it went on to say that is- 
suance of the order sought by eastern 
roads “might well precipitate an im- 
mediate crisis in the express business, 
at a time when its future conduct, after 
the termination of the present agree- 
ment 4 years hence, is under study by 
a committee of railroad officials.” The 
“danger of such a crisis,” the commis- 
sion suggested, “perhaps explains why 
the eastern lines do not press their con- 
tentions to the point of urging that the 
present arrangement be disapproved as 
no longer in the interest of better serv- 
ice .. . or of economy in operation un- 
less the modification which they request 
is ordered.” 

The report noted the dissent of Com- 
missioner Aitchison, and that Chairman 
Johnson and Commissioners Mitchell 
and Cross did not participate in dispo- 
sition of the proceeding. 


Senate Group Hears 
Transport Association 


Also Teamsters union, which 
calls 1.C.C. “ineffective” 


Donald D. Conn, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Transportation Association 
of America, last week told the Senate’s 
subcommittee on domestic land and 
water transportation that regulated car- 
riers have not been able to participate, 
to the extent of other industries, in the 
economic prosperity of the nation. Mr. 
Conn made his presentation at the July 
13 session of public hearings which the 
subcommittee, headed by Senator My- 
ers, Democrat of Pennsylvania, is hold- 
ing in connection with studies it is 
making pursuant to Senate Resolution 
50. 

At the same session, the subcom- 
mittee heard Frank Tobin, director of 
research for the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, assail the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for its “feeble 
and ineffective administration” of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Unless his 
union sees the situation improving, Mr. 
Tobin said, it will “urge removal of the 
regulatory function to a new agency or 
complete abandonment of regulation as 
preferable to existing hypocrisy.” 

Vice-President Conn of T.A.A. de- 
scribed the association’s organization 
and the “national cooperative project” 
in which it has brought together in- 
terested parties for the purpose develop- 
ing recommendations for solution of the 
transportation problem. These recom- 
mendations will be submitted to Con- 
gress “in the early months of 1951,” 
Mr. Conn said, adding that until then 
the association “will have no recom- 
mendations of any kind, unless they be 
of an emergency nature.” 












He went on, however, to offer some 
“observations,” which included an as- 
sertion that “the transportation problem 
of 1950 is the most crucial and compli- 
cated issue facing the American 
people.” Coming then to his discussion 
of the regulated carrier’s plight, Mr. 
Conn said that “every form of common 
carrier is necessary to the economic and 
social development of this country, and 
to its national defense.” 

“Each has its place,” he continued. 
“In the public interest each should be 
developed to the utmost in its sphere of 
greatest usefulness. . . . The common 
carriers of all types are hemmed in by 
(a) economic pressures, (b) restrictive 
laws, (c) cumbersome and obsolete 
regulation, and (d) constant political 
attack. As a result, there has been no 
stability of this industry, as a whole, 
since 1920.” 

Earlier in his statment, Mr. Conn had 
said: “If our system of transportation 
is to serve adequately in war or in 
peace, under the principle of compet- 
itive private ownership, it is essential 
that Congress revise basic national 
transportation policy, and establish a 
system of regulation that will assure the 
stability and efficiency of these most 
vital of the nation’s public services.” 

The Teamsters’ complaint against the 
I.C.C., as spelled out by Mr. Tobin, was 
based largely on the union’s feeling that 
the commission should do more than it 
has done to curb truck-leasing practices. 
Mr. Tobin condemned, especially, the 
employment of “gypsy” truckers by 
certificated motor carriers under trip- 
leasing arrangements. 

Report “Astonishing” 

He noted that the commission’s Divi- 
sion 5 did not prohibit such trip-leasing 
in its recent report prescribing leasing 
rules and regulations. (See Railway 
Age of July 15, page 54.) Mr. Tobin 
suggested that Division 5’s report would 
“astonish” the subcommittee. As he put 
it, the report “wrote a simple ticket for 
the carriers to continue precisely the 
practices which have flourished.” 

Previously, Mr. Tobin had asserted 
that “a large and increasing number of 
our motor carriers do not own a single 
piece, or only a limited amount, of 
equipment.” He called “pernicious and 
pervasive leasing practices” the “main- 
spring of all the manifold evils which 
now threaten the stability of motor 
transportation.” 

The “gypsy” truckers are of “several 
types,” Mr. Tobin also said, and then 
added: “But his essential hallmark is 
his willingness to carry freight for any 
authorized carrier on a trip-lease basis. 
The true gypsy, or wildcatter, bangs 
around the country in his piece of equip- 
ment which he has usually purchased 
on time and on which he is usually be- 
hind on the payments. He shops and 
bargains as he can for any load of 
freight tendered to him.” 

In another part of his statement, Mr. 
Tobin described a certificated carrier’s 
[.C.C. certificate as “a license to exact 
tribute from the gypsy.” The union’s 
decision as to whether it will seek either 








the transfer of regulation to another 
agency, or abandonment of regulation 
entirely, will depend upon results of 
the subcommittee’s studies, or the 
“further consideration” by the I.C.C. of 
the leasing case, he said. 

“If,” he continued, “the total situa- 
tion in 1950 is almost indentical with 
that before 1935 which led to regulation 

and it is—then the pretense of regu- 
lation will have to be adjudged a fail- 
ure and abandonment of the pretense 
considered or some further effort be 
made through the creation of a new 
agency, divorced from the pattern and 
tradition of fumbling effectiveness of 
the commission.” 

Among others making presentations 
July 13 and at the July 18 session of 
the hearings was Ralph Nordan of 
Baltimore, Md., a former owner-driver, 
or “gypsy” trucker, who is now em- 
ployed as driver for a company which 
operates its own trucks. Mr. Nordan 
said he wanted to give the subcommittee 
the benefit of his experience “as to the 
total disregard of I.C.C. rules.” 

“Tn all the years since the Motor Car- 
rier Act was passed,” he continued, “I 
have never been stopped by I.C.C. in- 
spectors, nor have I ever seen any sign 
of the I.C.C. inspecting any other driver 
or his equipment. I found other drivers 
showing no worry about the policing of 
the I.C.C. I, myself, and all the other 
drivers I know regard the I.C.C. rules 


_as a joke.” 


Mr. Nordan also expressed his view 
that “if gypsying were stopped, it would 
help a lot.” “Gypsies,” he added, “have 
to load as heavy as they can to try to 
keep going. . . . But many regular 
companies who don’t use gypsies try to 
stay in the legal load limits.” 


The “Gypsy” Question 


John J. Lane, director of industrial 
relations of Associated Transport, made 
a brief statement saying, among other 
things, that this motor carrier, “like 
many other companies,” has _ been 
foreed on occasion by competitive con- 
ditions to use so-called gypsies.” He 
went on to say that “less than 5 per 
cent of the equipment we use is handled 
by these owner operators or gypsies.” 

Despite this situation, Mr. Lane said, 
Associated Transport feels that “gyp- 
sies” comprise “an undesirable factor in 
the motor freight industry.” The com- 
pany also thinks trip leasing should be 
abolished, and it would also approve 
I.C.C. rules requiring all drivers to be 
employees of the company “for whom 
they are driving or by whom they are 
leased.” 

Another witness was Michael L. 
Adley, treasurer of the Adley Express 
Company, New Haven, Conn., who ex- 
pressed his general agreement with the 
statement made by Mr. Tobin and of- 
fered additional evidence along the 
same lines. Mr. Adley also complained 
that the railroads are “trying to build 
up in the minds of the public a resent- 
ment against trucks on the theory that 
trucks damage the roads and that motor 
transportation and other competing 
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forms of transportation are being subsi- 
dized at the expense of the public.” 

As Mr. Adley identified it, the “real 
purpose of the railroads is to force ad- 
ditional expense upon competing forms 
of transportation and raise the freight 
rates so that they will be in a position 
to raise their rates and still be in a 
competitive position.” While he sug: 
gested that the subsidy question should 
be “thoroughly studied,” he expressed 
his own belief that “motor carriers 
more than pay their own way.” 


Truman Asks Authority 
To Allocate Scarce Materials 


Legislation “to assure prompt and 
adequate supplies of goods for military 
and civilian use” was recommended by 
President Truman in a message on the 
Korean war situation which he sent to 
Congress on July 19. Specifically, the 
President recommended “that the Con- 
gress now enact legislation authorizing 
the government to establish priorities 
and allocate materials as necessary to 
promote the national security; to limit 
the use of materials for non-essential 
purposes; to prevent inventory hoard- 
ing; and to requisition supplies and 
materials needed for the national de- 
fense, particularly excessive and un- 
necessary inventories.” 

In leading up to this recommenda- 
tion, the President said that “some 
materials were in short supply even 
before the Korean situation devel- 
oped.” He added that “the steel in- 
dustry, for example, was operating at 
capacity levels, and even so was not 
able to satisfy all market demands.” 
The President also said that “some 
other construction materials, and cer- 
tain other products, were also under 
pressure and their prices were rising— 
even before the outbreak in Korea.” 

“The substantial speed-up of mili- 
tary procurement,” he continued, “will 
intensify these shortages. Action must 
be taken to insure that these shortages 
do not interfere with or delay the ma- 
terials and the supplies needed for the 
national defense.” 

Bills designed to carry out the fore- 
going legislative recommendations were 
introduced in Congress shortly after 
the message was read. Meanwhile, the 
message also advised Congress that the 
President was “directing all executive 
agencies to conduct activities wherever 
practicable “to lessen the demand up- 
on services, commodities, raw materials, 
manpower and facilities which are in 
competition with those needed for na- 
tional defense.” The government, as 
well as the public, the President added, 
“must exercise great restraint in the use 
of those goods and services which are 
needed for our increased defense ef- 
forts.” 

Another legislative recommendation 
of the message called upon Congress 
to authorize, “for national defense pur- 
poses, production loan guarantees and 
loans to increase production.” As to 
the price situation, the President ex- 


pressed his hope that it would be kept 
in hand by voluntary restraint on the 
part of business and the people. “How- 
ever,” he added, “if a sharp rise in 
prices should make it necessary, | 
shall not hesitate to recommend the 
more drastic measures of price control 
and rationing.” 

The message further revealed that 
it would be followed within a few days 
with specific Presidential requests for 
appropriations in the amount of ap- 
proximately $10 billion. Also, it an- 
nounced that the President would sub- 
mit tax proposals “at an appropriate 
time, as soon as the necessary studies 
are completed.” In the latter connec- 
tion, the message had previously said: 
“We must make every effort to finance 
the greatest possible amount of needed 
expenditures by taxation. 

“The increase of taxes is our basic 
weapon in offsetting the inflationary 
pressures exerted by enlarged govern- 
ment expenditures. Heavier taxes will 
make general controls less necessary.” 


Strike Ended—Board Will 
Consider Lake Dock Disputes 


Striking dock personnel at Lake Erie 
ports returned to work on July 14, and 
the emergency board created by Pres- 
ident Truman to investigate their case 
will begin public hearings at Toledo, 
Ohio, on July 24. The strike, which be- 
gan on June 17, was ended as a result 
of the board’s mediatory efforts. 

The involved disputes are between 
two dock companies and those of their 
employees represented by the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association. The 
dock companies are the Toledo, Lorain 
& Fairport Dock Co., and the Toledo 
Lake Front Dock Company. The 
former is an affiliate of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, while the latter operates joint 
facilities of that road and the New 
York Central. Members of the board 
are Robert G. Simmons, Joseph L. Mil- 


ler, and Dudley E. Whiting. 


Train and Yard-Service Wage 
Cases Moved to Washington 


Mediation proceedings in the wage 
end rules disputes involving train and 
yard-service employees shifted this 
week from Chicago to Washington, 
D.C., where the National Mediation 
Board resumed its conferences with 
the parties. The initial Washington 
meetings, which began on July 17, were 
described as “exploratory,” and there 
was no indication of White House in- 
tervention up to the time this issue 
went to press. 

The Mediation Board has been try- 
ing to bring about a settlement of the 
disputes since recommendations of the 
emergency. board which reported on 
them were rejected by the unions in- 
volved—the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors, Railroad Yardmasters of America, 
and Switchmen’s Union of North 
America. 

In the case of the latter, which 
staged the recent strike against five 
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News Briefs... 


... The 68-year-old Big Horn tunnel 
near Custer, Mont., part of the Northern 
Pacific’s main line since its construction 
in 1882, recently was retired as opera- 
tions began over a new 6,642-ft. cutoff 
which by-passes the 1,069-ft. tunnel 
and materially reduces track curvature. 
... The Western. Pacific is experiment- 
ing with a 16-mm. motion picture pro- 
jector as auxiliary equipment for a main- 
tenance-of-way train recreation car. Pic- 
tures are presented outdoors to the track 
gangs twice each week. 

...New sleeping cars with 12 room- 
ettes and 4 double bedrooms have been 
added by the Wabash to the consists 
of the “Midnight” between Chicago and 
St. Louis, Mo., and to the “St. Louis 
Limited” and the “Detroit Limited’ 
between St. Louis and Detroit, Mich. 





western roads, the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Buffalo, N.Y., this week 
extended, from July 18 to August 4, 
the expiration date of the restraining 
order that forced the union to end its 
strike on the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific after President Truman had 
taken over that road and assigned the 
job of operating it to Secretary of the 
Army Pace. The extension of the re- 
straining order was by mutual agree- 
ment of the S.U.N.A. and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the court also 
postponed, from July 17 until August 
3, the hearing it will hold on the gov- 
ernment’s request for a preliminary in- 
junction to remain in effect until the 
court proceeding is finally determined. 
At this week’s Washington sessions, 
the Mediation Board was dealing first 
with the Trainmen-Conductors case, 
which involves demands for various 
changes in working rules applicable 
to road service as well as the demand 
for a 40-hr. week for yardmen, with 
no loss in the take-home pay they now 
receive for 48-hr. week. This 48-for-40 
yard demand is also the principal is- 
sue in the other disputes involving 
members of the Yardmasters and 
Switchmen’s Unions. To meet the de- 
mand, the railroads would have to 
grant the 40-hr. week and a wage in- 
crease of about 31 cents an hour. The 
emergency board recommended that the 
wage adjustment in connection with the 
shorter week be 18 cents an hour (see 
Railway Age of June 24, page 84). 
While there was no official statement 
from N.M.B. or the parties as to the 
nature of discussions in this week’s 
meetings it is understood that consid- 
eration was being given first to phases 
of the Trainmen-Conductors case other 
than the 48-for-40 yard demand. The 
latter, regarded as the “tough” issue, 
was set aside in an undertaking to clear 
away some of the “underbrush.” Up 
to the time this issue went to press, the 
board was holding forenoon meetings 
with representatives of the B.R.T. and 
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O.R.C., and afternoon sessions with 
members of the regional carrier con- 
ference committee which are handling 
the disputes for railroad management. 
No joint conferences had been ar- 
ranged. 

Meanwhile, representatives of the 
Yardmasters union were standing by, 
and the S.U.N.A. negotiators had not 
arrived in Washington. They were 
scheduled to arrive July 20. 


New Signaling Rules 
Prescribed by 1.C.C. 


New rules, standards and instructions 
for installation, maintenance and repai! 
of signaling facilities have been pre- 
scribed by Division 3 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to supersede 
like regulations in effect since 1939. 
The new rules will become effective Oc- 
tober 1. 

Generally, they amount to a revision 
designed to bring present rules into 
line with current signaling practices, 
and the effect will be to require some 
modernization of facilities. Also, some 
eliminations and consolidations of regu- 
lations are involved, since there will be 
162 new rules compared with 280 at 
present. 

The division’s report, by Commis- 
sioner Patterson, was dated June 29 and 
made public July 17. It was in Ex 
Parte No. 171, the proceeding institu- 
ted by the commission last January 6 
when it served a set of proposed rules 
on the railroads. The prescribed rules 
embody some modifications of these 
proposed rules, which were made in the 
light of objections raised by some rail- 
roads. 

Generally, however, the proposed 
rules were acceptable to the parties, ob- 
jections having been raised to only 10 
of the 162. The commission’s report was 
confined to a discussion of these objec- 








tions and a setting out of the modifica- 
tions decided upon. The proposed rules 
had been framed in the light of discus- 
sions at conferences which representa- 
tives of the commission’s Bureau of 
Safety held with representatives of the 
railroads and other interested parties, 
principally the railroad labor organiza- 
tions. 

These signaling regulations are main- 
tained by the commission under the so- 
called Signal Inspection Act of 1937, 
provisions of which are now embodied 
in section 25 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. In launching the revision 
proceeding, the commission noted that 
the present rules have been in effect 
“for more than 10 years,” and then 
added: “Experience has shown that 
some of them should be eliminated and 
others clarified, and that in some re- 
spects said Rules, Standards, and In- 
structions are incomplete and inade- 
quate to carry out the purpose of sec- 
tion 25 of the... act.” 


Lets A.C.L. Install More 
Coordinated Truck Services 


Division 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission recently authorized the At- 
lantic Coast Line to expand its coordi- 
nated trucking services over an exten- 
sive network of additional routes be- 
tween various points in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and 
\labama. The division’s report was in 
No. MC-23942 (Sub-Nos. 1 and 3), and 
the certificate covering the approved 
operations will contain the usual condi- 
tions designed to insure that they re- 
main auxiliary to A.C.L. rail services. 

In acting favorably on the A.C.L. pro- 
posals, the division rejected protests of 
intervening motor carriers who main- 
tained that the trucking operations of 
the railroad would adversely affect in- 
dependent truckers. A like position has 








THE NORFOLK & WESTERN’S eastbound “Powhatan Arrow” breaking a ribbon on 
June 26 to become the first scheduled train through the new Elkhorn tunnel and 
over the relocated line from Lick Branch, W. Va., to Cooper (see Railway Age of 
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been taken by motor carriers in other 
cases involving railroad applications, 
but it was pressed more vigorously in 
the present case. 

The protestants asked the commission 
to make the proceeding a vehicle for 
inquiry into questions of “whether it is 
possible, for a coordinated rail-motor 
service to be simply an auxiliary or 
supplemental service to rail; whether it 
is possible for a railroad to enter the 
motor carrier field without resultant di- 
version of traffic from existing inde- 
pendent motor carriers; and whether it 
is possible to conduct such a service 
with efficiency and economy.” The com- 
mission did not think the proceeding 
raised any issues which it had not pre- 
viously determined. 

“Protestants’ argument,” Division 5’s 
report said, “adds up to the proposition 
that there can be no true auxiliary or 
supplementary service to rail, and that 
the national transportation policy for- 
bids a grant of authority to a railroad 
to perform any kind of service by motor 
vehicle. This is a matter which has 
heretofore been fully considered by the 
commission, and views substantially 
similar to those of protestants have in- 
variably been disapproved. 

“In a long line of reports, too num- 
erous to require citation, we have con- 
sistently recognized that the motor ve- 
hicle can be used as a very valuable 
auxiliary or adjunct to railroad service, 
particularly less-carload service, and 
that the Congress intentionally left the 
way open, with our approval, for the 
legitimate and proper use of motor ve- 
hicles as a subordinate instrumentality 
for the improvement of non-motor-car- 


rier transportation service. This inter- 
pretation of the Congressional intent 
has been judicially affirmed and is no 
longer susceptible of serious argument.” 


Senate Committee Pigeonholes 
Donnell “Anti-Strike” Bill 


The Senate committee on labor and 
public welfare on July 13 rejected a 
motion which proposed that the com- 
mittee report the Donnell anti-strike 
bill favorably to the Senate. The bill, 
5.3463, sponsored by Senator Donnell, 
Republican of Missouri, would bring 
compulsory arbitration procedures to 
the railroad industry, meanwhile mak- 
ing unlawful any railroad strike or 
lock-out. 

The adverse committee vote was 10 
to 1. The committee also rejected, by 
an 8-to-3 vote, another motion to have 
the committee report the bill without 
recommendation. The committee’s ac- 
tion followed the close of extensive hear- 
ings on the bill, which were reported in 
recent issues of Railway Age, the con- 
cluding session in the issue of July 8, 
page 95. 


June Operating Revenues 
Above Previous Year 


From preliminary reports of 81 
Class I railroads representing 78 per 
cent of total operating revenues, the 
Association of American Railroads has 
estimated that the June gross amount- 
ed to $615,779,111, an increase of 7.4 
per cent above the $573,364,676 report- 
ed for the same month in 1949. Esti- 
mated June freight revenue was $513.,- 








ALL COMFORTS OF HOME— including electric lights and refrigeration—are in- 
cluded in 15 steel cabooses being constructed at the Chicago & Eastern IIlinois’ 
Oaklawn yard, Danville, Ill. The first car, shown above, was completed on July 3. 
It is 38 ft. long and features an all-welded cupola. Windows are equipped with 
safety glass set with self-sealing rubber weather stripping. The conductor's desk, 
located at the near end of the car, has four-way visibility through application of 
rear-vision mirrors in a manner similar to many business cars. The hand-fired coal 
stove is said to have prompted one veteran trainman to remark, ‘That's to keep 


us awake” 


321,920, as compared with June, 1949's 
$468,164,013, an increase of 9.6 per 
cent. Estimated passenger revenue was 
$57,551,222, as compared with $61,- 
906,117, a decrease of 7.0 per cent. All 
other revenues were up 3.7 per cent— 
$44,905,969, compared with $43,294,- 
546. 


May Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations transported 
in May 3,929,766 tons of freight, an 
increase of 11.1 per cent above the 
previous month’s total of 3,537,476 
tons, and an increase of 31 per cent 
above the 2,999,558 tons transported in 
May, 1949. The figures, according to 
the A. T. A., are based on comparable 
reports from 302 truckers in 41 states. 


Approves Service Charge 
For Redemption of Tickets 


Nine eastern railroads have been 
authorized by Division 2 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to estab- 
lish service charges ranging from 10 
to 25 cents for the redemption of whol- 
ly-unused or partially-used tickets. The 
railroads are the Boston & Albany, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Lehigh Valley, 
New York Central, Norfolk & Western, 
Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania-Reading 
Seashore Lines, Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, and Reading. 

The commission’s report in I. & S. 
Docket No. 5751 vacated the order 
which suspended the involved tariffs, 
originally published to become effec- 
tive February 1. Under the terms of 
the vacating order, the tariffs will now 
become effective July 29. 

The redemption charge will be 10 
cents where the fare paid for the re- 
deemed ticket was $1 or less. It will 
increase by 1 cent for each cent over 
$1 paid for the ticket, until the maxi- 
mum charge of 25 cents is reached for 
the redemption of tickets cost:ng $1.15 
or more. Exemption from the service 
charge is provided for in cases where 
redemptions are made under various 
specified circumstances. 

In approving the charge, Divis:on 2 
said it “represents a step toward re- 
ducing the deficit in passenger-service 
operations, an effort recognized by the 
commission as essential in prior pro- 
ceedings dealing with passenger fares.” 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended July 15 totaled 789,268 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on July 20. This was 
an increase of 235,392 cars, or 42.5 
per cent, above the previous week 
which included the Fourth of July holi- 
day, an increase of 65,085 cars, or 9.0 
per cent, above the corresponding week 
last year, and a decrease of 102,812 
cars, or 11.5 per cent, below the like 
week in 1948. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
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Revenue tons and revenue ton-miles—1950 compared with 1939 and 1949 


week ended July 8 totaled 553,876 
cars, and the summary for that week 
as compiled by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, July 8 














District 1950 1949 1948 
Eastern ...... 95,192 98,026 124,049 
Allegheny 113,944 115,242 157,070 
Pocahontas 17,583 34,903 56,692 
Southern ..... 85,525 84,741 113,113 
Northwestern. 101,567 109,590 115,174 
Cent. Western 87,722 101,775 123,406 
Southwestern . 52,343 51,044 65,596 
Total Western 

Districts 241,632 262,409 304,176 
Tot. All Roads 553,876 595,321 755,100 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products ... 43,128 69,185 62,757 
Livestock .... 5,048 7,150 7,593 
oS errr. 26,156 78,181 158,008 
COP sini cease 13,416 8,481 12,115 
Forest prods... 31,429 24,074 38,871 
SPT 70,384 75,188 76,156 
Merchandise I.c.1. 64,480 72,188 84,202 
Miscellaneous. . 299,835 260,874 315,398 
ee 553,876 595,321 755,100 
SM EE 783,357 644,182 757,278 
June 24 810,152 802,941 888,368 
Pe |) 805,680 649,351 906,631 
June 10 ..... 795,852 808,156 906,663 
Cumulative total 

27 weeks .. 18,441,139 19,332,403 21,582,610 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
week ended July 8 totaled 78.893 cars. 
compared with 72,691 cars for the 
previous week, and 72,936 cars, for the 
corresponding week last year, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 


Revenue Tota! Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
July 8, 1950 ....... 78,893 28,401 
ly. 9, VORP ove ccs 72,936 25,588 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 
July 8 1990 ....... 1,946,057 828,085 
July 9, 1949 ....... 1,948,643 844,062 


Kirkman Urges More 
Politics For Railroaders 


That railroad men of all ranks must 
greatly increase their personal partici- 
pation in political activity—especially 
at the local level—if the industry is to 
escape socialization was the theme in 
part of an address before the Pacific 
Railway Club in San Francisco, Cal.. 
on June 28, by O. A. Kirkman, execu- 
tive vice-president of the High Point, 
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Thomasville & Denton, with headquart- 
ers at High Point, N. C. The speaker— 
who is a regional vice-p:esident of the 
American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation—also emphasized the necessity 
of unity in the railroad business; that 
the big carriers must take account of 
the short lines; that any diversion of 
trafic from any railroad — however 
small—“affects us all.” He expressed 
the opinion that “the straightest line 
of communication between the man- 
agements of the Class I roads and the 
operators of the short lines ought not 
to be the long line of the nose.” 

The railroads, according to Mr. Kirk- 
man, are today closer to nationalization 
than ever before. Partly to blame for 
this fact is management itself. Poor 
public relations in the past has failed 
to build a useful public sympathy. 

During the discussion which followed, 
F. Q. Tredway, general advertising 
manager of the Southern Pacific, urged 
railroad officers to “be more vocal,” on 
the premise that the government hesi- 
tates to step on people who can make 
themselves heard. 


Approves Commutation-Fare 
Increases in Eastern Areas 


Commutation-fare increases ranging 
from 21 to 25 per cent have been ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for application at various 
points on lines of the Pennsylvania, 
the Reading, the Pennsylvania-Reading 
Seashore Lines, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio. The commission’s report, by 
Commissioner Rogers, was in I. & S. 
Docket No. 5734. 

On the P.R.R., the approved in- 
creases will apply to commutation fares 
between Philadelphia, Pa., and points 
in Maryland, Delaware. and New 
Jersey, including the so-called inter- 
zone fares between the Philadelphia 
area and points north of Trenton, N. J., 
including New York; between Harris- 
burg, Pa., and points in Maryland; and 
between Pittsburgh, Pa., and points in 
West Virginia and Ohio. On the Read- 
ing, they will apply to fares between 









Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


the Philadelphia area and points in 
New Jersey, including that road's 
joint-line fares via Bound Brook Junc- 
tion, N. J., and the Central of New 
Jersey between the Philadelphia area 
and New York. On the P.-R.S.L., they 
will apply between Philadelphia and 
points in New Jersey, including 
Atlantic City. On the B. & O., they 
will apply between the Philadelphia 
area and points in Delaware. 

The approved increases will re- 
sult in an average cumulative in- 
crease over 1939 or 1940 of about 55 
per cent, the commission’s report said. 
It added that “this is moderate in 
comparison with increases during the 
same period in respondents’ expenses 

. and with increases in_ prices 
generally.” 


More Time for Rebuttal 
In 28300 Class-Rate Case 


Division 2 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has extended until 
September 15 the period for filing re- 
buttal or concurring testimony in the 
No. 28300 class-rate case. The previous 
deadline was August 1. Such testimony 
will be filed in the form of verified 
statements, as was the evidence-in-chief, 
which was received by the commission 
up to June 30. (See Railway Age of 
July 15, page 55.) 


Finds Seaway Is Not Needed 
To Handle Defense Materials 


The proposed St. Lawrence seaway 
is not necessary to handle materials 
essential to the national defense and 
to the economic welfare of the United 
States and Canada, according to an 
analysis made by a committee headed 
by Walter J. Kelly, vice-president of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
in charge of its Traffic Department. 
The analysis also reached the con- 
clusion that “there is no reasonable 
possibility that the project could be 
made self-liquidating by imposing 
tolls.” 

The committee headed by Mr. Kelly 








made a similar analysis about a year 
ago (see Railway Age of July 9, 1949, 
page 132). 

The present study is along the 
same general lines, but it deals 
with additional arguments put forth 
by the seaway’s proponents during the 
past year, especially contentions to the 
effect that the proposed seaway is 
needed to bring iron ore from Labrador 
and other foreign sources to the steel 
mills of the Great Lakes area. 

On the basis of pronouncements by 
various authorities on the matter, the 
Kelly committee concluded that the 
reserves of usable ore in the Lake 
Superior area are not so near deple- 
tion as the seaway’s proponents con- 
tend. The committee’s findings~ as to 
where import ore would move were 
summarized in its report as follows: 


No ore from South America or Africa 
would move on the proposed channel, The 
Canadian furnaces at Hamilton, Ont.. 
Port Colborne and Sault Ste. Marie would 
provide important markets for Labrador 
ore, 

Most of the ore from South America 
and Africa would be discharged from 
ocean-going vessels at Baltimore, Md., and 
Philadephia, Pa. It is probable also that a 
considerable portion of the Labrador ore 
would be handled through those ports. 
That portion of the Labrador ore which 
may go up the St. Lawrence could be 
transshipped at Montreal to canalers which 
have carried United States coal to Montreal 
and thus escape the proposed tolls. The 
existing canals are capable of taking on 
as much as 5 million tons of additional 
tonnage. There are also available four rail- 
roads serving Montreal, two on the Ca- 
nadian side and two on the United States 
side, to carry ore during the closed season 
of navigation or in the event of interrup- 
tion of service on the canals. 


Baggage Masters Name 
A. S. Anderson as President 


A. S. Anderson, general baggage and 
mail agent of the Canadian National 
at Toronto, Ont., has been named 
president of the American Association 
of Baggage Traffic Managers for the 
year 1950-51. Other officers picked at 
the organization’s recent convention at 
Minneapolis, Minn., for the new term 
are C. G. Sheffield, general baggage 
agent, Southern Pacific, San Francisco. 
Cal., vice-president, and E. P. Soeb- 
bing, assistant general passenger 
agent, Wabash, St. Louis, Mo.. secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The membership considered a num- 
ber of proposed changes in provisions 
of the territorial baggage tariffs. It 
elected to recommend to E. B. Padrick. 
chairman of the inter-territorial bag- 
gage standard rules committee, that: 
Automobile and truck transporters be 
limited to checking not more than one 
towbar, or two truck saddles (devices 
whereby one driver may tow two 
additional unoccupied trucks on the 
highway on each adult passenger 
ticket; that tickets purchased for the 
sole purpose of transporting, unes- 
corted, compressed gases, motion pic- 
ture films and certain types of mate- 
rials acceptable as baggage under 
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specified emergency conditions, have 
no redemption or refund value; that 
baggage tarifls be amended to permit 
acceptance of articles used for priv- 
ate lectures, demonstrations and like 
entertainment under the same _ provi- 
sions under which public entertain- 
ment paraphernalia is now accepted, 
and that photographers’ equipment 
(tripods, light meters, screens, flash 
and flood lamps, plates and films), 
which are now entirely prohibited, be 
termed acceptable for loading, but 
only in special baggage cars provided 
under provisions of special car and 
train tariffs. 

The claims prevention committee 
summarized its work of the past year 
with the Bureau of Standards of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce to- 
ward adoption by the luggage manu- 
facturing industry of dimensional and 
quality standards for its products. 

A special committee reported on the 
inroads, in certain locales, made by 
airlines and air cargo operators in 
movement of human remains. Airline 
rates for this service, quoted on a 
weight basis, vary somewhat, in rela- 
tion to equivalent rail rates, in some 
instances being more, and in others 
less, than the one way first class rail 
fare required for transporting an es- 
corted corpse. One study showed that 
since inauguration of competitive air 
transport service, the total amount of 
remains traffic handled from Portland, 
Ore.—where the study was made— 
declined about 15 per cent. Another 
study, made at a point where airline 
solicitation of the traffic is quite ac- 
tive, showed that three railroad lines 
plus the Railway Express Agency, to- 
gether handled about 70 per cent of 
the shipments of remains destined 100 
miles or more. The committee felt that 
increased solicitation of morticians and 
a continued effort to improve rail serv- 
ice, would largely counteract the di- 
versionary efforts of the airlines. 

Atlantic City, N. J., has been se- 
lected for the association’s 1951 con- 
vention, tentatively scheduled for June 
5, 6 and 7. 


Ruling Reversed on Payment 
Of Transport Tax in Canada 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
now ruled that the 3 per cent tax on 
amounts paid for freight transportation 
applies on all shipments between points 
in the United States, and that liability 
therefor cannot be avoided by payment 
of domestic freight bills outside the 
country. The ruling reversed a previous 
one to the effect that the tax would not 
apply in cases where an employee of 
a shipper went to Canada and -here 
made payment for transportation of 
property within the United States. 

The new ruling was announced by 
the bureau in a July 7 press release 
which read as follows: 

“In response to numerous inquiries, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
George J. Schoeneman today advised 
all shippers and carriers of freight that 
the three per cent transportation tax 


applies to all shipments of property 
between two points in the United 
States and the law does not excuse 
anyone from this tax if he pays his 
domestic freight bills outside the 
United States. 

“While the law covering the trans- 
portation tax states that it applies to 
‘amounts paid within the United States,’ 
the commissioner explained there is no 
doubt that Congress intended to in- 
clude all domestic shipments where all 
the transactions in connection with 
shipments of goods normally take place 
within the United States. 

“The carriers are held responsible 
for the collection of the tax s 


Emergency Board Begins 
Pullman-O.R.C. Hearings 


Hearings on the current wage and 
hours demands of Pullman conductors 
began in Chicago on July 17 before a 
newly appointed, three-man _presiden- 
tial emergency board described in Rail- 
way Age of July 15, page 58. The Or- 
der of Railway Conductors is seeking 
an extensive revision of its present 
working agreement with the Pullman 
Company, including a reduction in the 
work-month to 210 hours—from the 
present 225—without reduction in take- 
home pay. 


S.P. Plans August Debuts for 
“Sunset” and “Cascade” Trains 


August will see maiden runs of two 
new Southern Pacific streamlined 
trains, the “Cascade”—between San 
Francisco Bay cities and Portland, 
Ore., and the “Sunset Limited’”—be- 
tween New Orleans, La., and Los An- 
geles, Cal. Both trains will be Diesel- 
powered, and will materially quicken 
schedules on which present trains, 
similarly named, are operating. 

The new 13-car, all-Pullman “Cas- 
cade” will make its first 718-mi. run 
in 164% hours—two hours less than the 
present service—on August 13, and 
will provide through cars for the ac- 
commodation of travel to and from Se- 
attle, Wash. A late. afternoon depar- 
ture and an early-morning arrival char- 
acterize the new schedule in both di- 
rections. Each of the two trains re- 
quired for the service has eleven pas- 
senger-carrying cars, including eight 
sleepers offering 84 roomettes and 46 
larger rooms of four different types. A 
triple-unit “Cascade Club” car fea- 
tures a 130-ft. room for dining and 
lounging. All cars for both sets of the 
“Cascade” trains are being built by the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. 

The 15-car “Sunset Limited” will 
make the 2,070-mi. run in 42 hours 
each way between its respective termi- 
nals. cutting 5 hours off the present 
eastbound, and 31% hours off the pres- 
ent westbound, schedules, beginning 
August 20. The train will leave Los 
Angeles at 8 p.m. (Pacific standard 
time), and arrive in New Orleans, the 
second day, at 4 p.m. Westbound it 
(Continued on page 53) . 
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Mayari R is used for the exposed parts of this propane-gas switch heater. The Rails Company of New Haven, Conn., is 





the manufacturer. Lehigh Foundries, Inc., Easton, Pa., produces the maileable-iron castings and assembles the heaters. 


Propane-fired Sa“7CW WYEATERS 
Built of Corrosion-Resisting MAYARIR 


Fired with propane gas, any num- 
ber of these modern railroad switch 
heaters can be started and con- 
trolled electrically from one central 
control board located miles away. 
To reduce corrosion damage to the 
heaters from the weather or the 
heat of the flame, the manufacturers 
use Mayari R for all exposed parts. 
This superior grade of steel, they 
have found, adds considerably to 
the service life and dependability of 
their product, in return for a small 
increase in the cost of materials. 


Here again is an example of how 
Mayari R helps to improve the 
efficiency of railroad operations. 
Other equipment in which this ver- 
satile steel has been used to good 
advantage includes hopper cars, 
coaling stations, bridges, blast 
plates, ballast plates, and diesel- 
locomotive frames. 

In some applications like this 
switch heater Mayari R is used 
primarily for its excellent resistance 
to atmospheric corrosion; in others 
it is used to increase strength and 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


Mayari R nals 2Upi;..stinga.. longer lating 
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reduce deadweight. But whatever 
thereason for its selection, MayariR 
has paid its way many times over. 

If you are designing or buying 
any kind of railroad equipment, 
look into the advantages afforded 
by this versatile grade of low-alloy, 
high-strength steel. It costs little 
more than carbon steel; a test in- 
stallation will show you that it is 
well worth the difference. 
































Winning Passengers Back to the Rails 
with the Southern Pacific ‘SHASTA DAYLIGHT” 


The Southern Pacific is proving that up-to-date equipment, improved scheduling, and competi- 
tive merchandising of service is the way to retain and increase passenger revenues. 
Last year the S. P. invested $5,000,000 in the modern, completely equipped “Shasta Day- 
lights.” The two trains, among the best paying trains on the railroad, are expected to 
gross over $3,000,000 a year. 

Thus, the Southern Pacific is proving that such modern equipment, hauled by 

modern locomotives, is one sure way to retain and build passenger business. 

Recently, additional Alco-GE passenger locomotives were ordered by the 


railroad—further substantial proof of their earning power. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
and 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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@ Met-L-Wood, used in passenger cars, locomotives and baggage cars cuts 
deadweight to a minimum consistent with specified strengths, stiffnesses and 
durability. As an example, Type 2P2-34” Met-L-Wood, used in side panels and 
partitions has the stiffness of 14” steel plate—yet weighs only 2.6 lbs./sq. ft. 
as against 10 lbs./sq. ft. for 14” steel plate! 

Whether you require prefabricated Met-L-Wood units to your specifications, 
or can use stock sizes and finishes, the basic utility and economy of Met-L-Wood 
for railroad rolling stock construction is worth inv estigating . . . today. Write 
for details on your specific requirements. Our engineering staff will gladly 
assist you in adapting Met-L-Wood versatility to your needs. 
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6755 West 65th Street, Chicago 38, lifinels 








MET-L-WOOD | STRONG... LIGHT...Smooth Finish... Sound Deadening... Fire-Resisting...Insulating ~ 
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(Continued from page 48) 
will leave New Orleans at 12:30 a.m., 
with Los Angeles arrival the next day 
at 4:30 p.m. The five sets of equipment 
required to maintain this service cost 
approximately $15,000,000, and con- 
sist of, in addition to head end cars, 
four chair cars, six sleeping cars — 
accommodating a total of 312 passen- 
gers — a coffee shop-lounge, a diner 
and a full-length mid-train lounge 
car. The all-room .sleeping accommo- 
dations include 60 roomettes and 36 
double bedrooms, the latter being of 
two types which may be occupied 
either singly or en suite. The “Sun- 
set’s” cars are of all-stainless-steel con- 
struction and are being built by the 
Budd Company. 


Reopens Employee-Protection 
Phase of New Orleans Case 


In order to provide a “fair and 
equitable arrangement for employee 
protection” in the so-called New Or- 
leans Union Passenger Terminal Case, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has reopened the proceeding for fur- 
ther consideration. 

This action by the commission fol- 
lows a ruling made by the United 
States Supreme Court on March 27. 
The court held that the LC.C. has 
power under section 5 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act to extend the period of 
protection of employees beyond four 
years from the effective date of the 
order authorizing the terminal con- 
struction. 

The circumstances involved in the 
New. Orleans terminal project were 
such that the four years prescribed for 
the protection of employees would have 
expired before such employees were 
actually displaced. The Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association carried the case 
to the Supreme Court, and the court in 
a 4 to 3 decision held that Congress 
had prescribed a four-year period of 
protection as a minimum and not as 
the maximum period. (See Railway 
Age of April 1, page 61-62). 


Tells B.R.T. to Process Budd 
Car Case under Rail Labor Act 


While it recognized that the demand 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men for assignment of a trainman to 
the Boston & Albany’s single-unit Budd 
Diesel car raises issues with “far reach- 
ing implications,” an emergency board 
has passed only upon what it said were 
the “narrow issues” before it. These 
involved “the interpretation of a con- 
tract,” and the board found that neither 
of the part.es had complied fully with 
procedures of the Railway Labor Act 
before the brotherhood posed the strike 
threat which resulted in creation of the 
board. 

The board made its report to Presi- 
dent Truman recently. The report 


noted that the dispute arose when the 
B. & A. started operating the Budd car 
between Boston, Mass., and Springfield 
with a two-man crew—conductor and 
engineer. The B.R.T. contended that 
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FIRST OF EIGHT new 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric locomotives recently purchased by 
the Long Island from Fairbanks, Morse & Co., made its initial trip from Jamaica, 
N. Y., to Montauk, on June 12, on the eastbound “Cannonball,” L. |. train No. 20 





the failure to assign a trainman to the 
car was a violation of its working 
agreement in that it amounted to giv 
ing conductors work customarily per- 
formed by trainmen. It also contended 
that the operation of the car without a 
trainman was hazardous. 

The railroad denied the latter allega- 
tion. As to the former, it replied that 
no violation of the agreement was in- 
volved, since the agreement contained 
no specific “crew consist” rule. 

The board recommended that, if the 
B.R.T. believed that the situation was 
covered by its present agreement, it 
should file a grievance proceeding with 
the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board. On the other hand, if the union 
does not believe its interests are ade- 
quately protected by the present agree- 
ment, the board recommended that it 
should give written notice of an in- 
tended change in the agreement and 
proceed in accordance with the Rail- 
way Labor Act. The board then pro- 
ceeded to make its comment on the 
“far reaching implications” of the case. 

“They grow,” it said, “out of the 
introduction of technological develop- 
ments in railway transportation. They 
raise these questions, among others, 
how fast and how far and at whose 
expense and to whose profit will im- 
proved transportation techniaves be 
introduced in the railwav field. The 
general introduction of the Budd car 
in uses to which it is adapted through- 
out the country would no doubt occa- 
sion a comprehensive reorganization in 
commuting. branch line. and suburban 
train schedules and significant changes 
in the size and make-up of train crews 
and in the runs of operating employees. 

“Unless the Budd car service should 
recapture a part of the auto and bus 
nassenger travel. its widespread intro- 
duction will tend to reduce immediately 
railroad manpower needs. Obviously 
the public (interested in low-cost and 









efficient transportation), the carriers 
(interested in low-cost and profitable 
transportation ), and employees (inter- 
ested in improved working conditions 
and economic security) have a stake 
n this development.” 

Members of the board were Chair- 
man Andrew Jackson, Paul G. Jasper, 
and George W. Stocking. 


1.C.C. Rejects Proposal to Reise 
Estimated Weight on Eggs 


Division 2 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found not just and rea- 
sonable a railroad proposal to increase, 
from 53 to 56 lb., the estimated weight 
for eggs packed in 30-doz. standard 
egg cases, either wooden or fibre. At the 
same time, the division refused to con- 
demn the present practice of maintain- 
ing a single estimated weight for eggs 
in either fibre or wooden cases. 

The division’s report was in the L&S. 
No. 5634 proceeding. It represented the 
view of Commissioners Aitchison and 
Splawn, as the division’s third member, 
Commissioner Alldredge, filed a dis- 
senting-in-part expression. His disagree- 
ment was with that phase of the ma- 
jority report which sanctioned mainte- 
nance of a single estimated weight for 
eggs in either fibre or wooden cases. 
The average weights of the wooden 
cases, he said, “are from 4.28 to 4.48 Ib. 
greater than those of the fibre boxes.” 


Shipper Urges Revival 
Of Heavy Loading Orders 


The increasing gravity of the car 
supply situation keynoted the 91st 
regular meeting of the Mid-West Ship- 
pers Advisory Board at Milwaukee, 
Wis., on July 13. Clayton F. Devine, 
chairman of the board’s executive com- 
mittee and traffic director of the Silica 
Sand Traffic Association of Illinois, 











advocated immediate establishment of 
higher demurrage charges and heavy 
loading orders to prevent impairment 
of the transportation situation “at a 
time when we are losing men on the 
battlefront.” Mr. Devine urged adop- 
tion of the following measures by 
commercial shippers and receivers of 
freight, and by the government: (1) 
Unload cars immediately upon place- 
ment; (2) clean cars promptly so they 
will be ready for the next shipper; (3) 
load cars promptly to save car-hours 
as well as car days; (4) do not order 
more cars than required and can be 
loaded promptly; (5) route cars to use 
a minimum of car-days: (6) avoid all 
possible light weighing of cars; (7) 
avoid holding cars over holidays— 
load and unload during a full six-day 
week; (8) make advance arrange- 
ments for labor to work cars, and (9) 
avoid routing via congested routes. 
Mr. Devine urged that shipper, re- 
ceiver and government cooperative 
measures outlined above be augmented 
by a railroad program to (1) spot 
loads promptly; (2) expedite report- 
ing of cars and cut out five-day opera- 
tions; (3) switch cars into outbound 
trains as soon as possible after ship- 
pers release; (4) avoid terminal or 
line-haul delays, especially those which 
make for bunching of cars; (5) prac- 
tice short routing of empty cars; (6) 
do not hold idle cars for prospective 
loadings; (7) classify cars in ad- 
vance to avoid intermediate switching, 
and (8) use no more cars than nec- 
essary for holding company material. 
Mr. Devine concluded with a proposal 
that the advisory board car vigilance 
committee be reactivated: such a mo- 
tion was carried. E. W. Coughlin, 
manager. railroad relations section. 
Car Service Division. Association of 
American Railroads, endorsed Mr. De- 
vine’s recommendations, and urged 
that activities of vigilance committees 
be extended to many towns and small 
cities not previously covered. He 
pointed out that for every 100 carloads 


originating or terminating in the 88 
large metropolitan areas, 72 originate 
or terminate in the lesser terminals, 
and 121 originate or terminate at sta- 
tions where no switch engines are nor- 
mally operated. 

Mr. Coughlin demonstrated how 
ideal utilization of cars could provide 
equipment for 92,263 loadings week- 
ly. Complete unloading, and the re- 
lease of cars cleaned and ready for the 
next shipper would save an average 
of three days on cars now having to 
move to and from cleaning tracks, and 
would provide 30,770 additional load- 
ings weekly. Strict observance of cars 
service rules—loading cars to, or in the 
direction of, the owner road—would 
save an equal number of car-days. 
Faster loading, unloading and _han- 
dling of billing; more prompt placing 
and pulling instructions, and more 
prompt railroad handling combined to 
the extent that average turn-around 
time be reduced only half a day per 
car loaded, would provide another 26,- 
538 cars for loading each week. Load- 
ing an additional ton in each car, 
based on last year’s traffic, would 
provide still another 2,083 cars week- 
ly. 


Like Gass Report 

The board resolved to seek restora- 
tion of monthly publication—in place 
of every second month issuance—of 
the A.A.R.’s “National Transportation 
Situation” report. 

A. H. Schwietert, chairman of the 
national management committee and 
traffic director of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry, re- 
ported on the April, 1950, perfect 
shipping campaign and stated that “we 
seem to be on the road to getting the 
loss and damage account down.” 

Following the business meeting 
members were guests of the Union 
Refrigerator Transit Lines at an out- 
door barbecue at the U.R.T. plant, 
which was reached, by a special train 
provided by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 








THIS STRING of covered hopper cars, built at the American Car & Foundry Co.'s 
Berwick, Pa., plant, is being switched to the tracks of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western. They are part of an order for 300 (see Railway Age of February 4, page 
67), delivery of which was completed early in July 
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Paul & Pacific. At the plant members 
inspected a General American-Evans 
“Damage-Free” box car, and a newly 
completed U.R.T. refrigerator car. 


James P. Shields Succeeds 
Johnston as Engineers’ Head 


James P. Shields, first assistant grand 
chief engineer of the Brotherhood oi 
Locomotive Engineers since February, 
1946, has been elected grand chief en- 
gineer to succeed Alvanley Johnston. 
Mr. Shields was elected at the recent 
eleventh triennial convention of the 
brotherhood in Cleveland, Ohio, despite 
his predecessor’s reported support of 
Assistant Grand Chief Engineer Roy E. 
Davidson. Guy L. Brown succeeds Mr. 
Shields as first assistant grand chief 
engineer. 


Tax Bill Set Aside 
By Senate Committee 


The Senate committee on finance has 
decided to take no further action on 
the excise tax-reduction bill, H.R. 8920, 
passed by the House on June 25. The 
committee made its decision after being 
advised by Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder that “it would not be prudent” 
to proceed with the bill, because of de- 
velopments in Korea. 

As passed by the House, the bill in- 
cluded provisions for a cut, from 15 to 
10 per cent, in the tax on amounts paid 
for transportation of persons, and a 
halving of the 3 per cent levy on 
amounts paid for transportation of 
property (see Railway Age of July 8. 
page 99). However, the railroads ob- 
jected to other features of the bill, such 
as the proposed increase in corporate 
taxes and some of the so-called loop- 
hole-closing provisions. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The Midwest Chapter of the Na- 
tional Railway Historical Society, 
in cooperation with the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie district of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, will operate a 
railfan field trip on August 13. 





The Railroad Insurance Associa- 
tion has moved to new quarters at 55 
John street, New York 7. 


A railfan trip over the New York 
Central’s West Side freight line, and 
a guided inspection tour of steam, elec- 
tric and Diesel shops at Harmon N. Y., 
is scheduled for July 30, at 1 p.m., 
E.S.T. The trip will be sponsored by 
the New York Division, Electric 
Railroaders Association. 


At a recent meeting of the Perish- 
able Freight Agents Association, 
New York, the following officers were 
elected: President, Arthur P. Flood 
(Pennsylvania); vice-president, J. 
George Rausch (Southern); treasur- 
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er, John P. Fitzpatrick (Illinois Cen- 
tral); and secretary, Paul E. Johnson 
(Chicago Great Western). William FE. 
Pratt (Erie), was elected to a three- 
year term on the board of directors; 
Thomas E. Dehoney (Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe), to a two-year term; and 
Clarence M. Frey (Missouri Pacific), 
to a one-year term. 


The Connecticut Valley Chapter, 
National Railway Historical So- 
ciety, Ine. has scheduled a railfan ex- 
cursion for August 27, from Spring- 
field, Mass., to North Adams. The 
Boston & Albany’s new “Beeliner” rail 
Diesel cars will be used. 


The Railroad Enthusiasts, New 
York Division, will hold its next 
meeting on July 26, at 7:45 p.m., in 
room 5928, Grand Central Terminal. 
New York. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Pressed Steel Car Sells 
McKees Rock Factory 


The Pressed Steel Car Company has 
announced sale of its McKees Rock, 
Pa., freight-car-building plant to a syn- 
dicate headed by Leonard Morey of 
the Morey Machinery Company, New 
York. The syndicate, the announce- 
ment said, “plans to dispose of the 
machinery and equipment and create a 
multi-industry settlement in the 100- 
acre area.” Pressed Steel Car said fac- 
tors influencing its decision to sell 
were a lack of sufficient car orders 
since the plant was closed in July of 
last year, great overcapacity in the 
car-building industry, no foreseeable 
increase of car buying in large quan- 
tities and the large expenditure neces- 
sary to rehabilitate the plant to en- 
able it to compete effectively. The sale 
price was not revealed but it reported- 


ly exceeded $2.000,000. 








Charles W. Bryan Elected 
President of Pullman-Standard 


The election of Charles W. 
Bryan, Jr., of New York as presi- 
dent of the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company was an- 
nounced on July 20 by Champ 
Carry, president of Pullman, Inc. 
Mr. Bryan was formerly associ- 
ated with the Federal Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co. Mr. Carry, 
who has been president of Pull- 
man-Standard, will continue to be 
associated directly with the car 
manufacturing company as chair- 
man of its board of directors. He 
also will continue as president and 
chief executive officer of the 
firm’s parent — Pullman, Ine. 
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The Kirk & Blum Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, recently 
acquired the entire plant and property 
of the Cincinnati Planer Company 
at 3120 Forrer streej in suburban 
Oakley. Kirk & Blum will occupy the 
Oakley plant by the end of the year. 


The Graver Water Conditioning 
Company, New York, has appointed 
Evans L. Shuff & Associates, 303 
Five Ivy building, Atlanta 3, Ga., as its 
representative for the Atlanta territory. 


W. E. Olson and J. W. Werrell, 
sales engineers for Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Ine., have been promoted to dis- 
trict managers of the primary battery 
division, with headquarters as before 


at Bloomfield, N. J. 


William J. Millett, assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of manufac- 
turing of the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., has been appointed 
works manager of the Holyoke works 
to succeed E. M. Detwiler, resigned. 


Robert G. Leary has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
Rigidized Metals Corporation, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. For the last 14 years Mr. 
Leary has been associated with the 
Fastern Stainless Steel Corporation. 
Baltimore, Md., and recently resigned 
his position as general sales manager. 


R. B. Crean, newly elected vice- 
president in charge of apparatus sales 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Eddystone, Pa., has announced the fol- 
lowing appointments: E. R. Wisner. 
associated with Baldwin since 1947. 
has been appointed manager, locomo- 
tive department. in which capacity he 
will direct sales activities in connec- 
tion with complete locomotives of all 
types, and E. F. Sheehan, formerly 
concerned only with sales of Diesel 
renewal parts, has been appointed 
manager. renewal parts department 
and the scope of his activity will cover 
sale of renewal parts for both Diesel 
and steam locomotives. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Equipment on Order 





Class I railroads and railroad-owned 
refrigerator car companies had 40,122 
new freight cars on order July 1, ac- 
cording to the Association of American 
Railroads. On the same date, the Class 
I roads also had 1,000 locomotives on 
order. 

The A.A.R. statement featured loco- 
motive installations during this year’s 
first six months, calling attention to the 
fact that 1,127 engines were then 
placed in service—more than in any 
corresponding period since 1923. The 
1,127 included 1,122 Diesel-electrics 





and 5 steam locomotives. Locomotives 
installed in June totaled 205, of which 
204 were Diesel-electrics and one 
steam. The 1,000 locomotives on order 
July 1 included 973 Diesel-electrics, 
23 steam, and 4 electrics. 

Of the 40,122 freight cars which the 
Class I roads and their car-line af- 
filiates had on order July 1, 18,186 
will be built in railroad shops and 21,- 
936 by contract builders. The break- 
down by types of cars was as follows: 
Box, 21,196, including 20,696 of the 
general-service type and 500 equipped 
for special commodity loading; gon- 
dolas, 8,516; open-top hoppers, 4,650; 
covered hoppers, 2.810; refrigerators, 
1,612; stock, 494; flat, 50; and miscel- 
laneous, 794. 

New freight cars placed in service 
during this year’s six months totaled 
12,795, of which 3.647 were installed 
in June. 


FREIGHT CARS 
The Chesapeake & Ohio has or- 


dered 3,000 70-ton hopper cars and 
1,000 50-ton box cars costing over $20,- 
000.000. Two thousand of the hoppers 
will be built by the American Car & 
Foundry Co. and 1,000 by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company. The box cars were 
ordered from the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company. All the 
cars, deliveries of which are expected 
to begin next November, will be equip- 
ped with high-speed trucks. An in- 
quiry by this road for 1,000 box and 
1,000 hopper cars was reported in 
Railway Age of July 8, page 109. 


The Fruit Growers Express is in- 
quiring for 1,000 40-ft. steel refriger- 
ator cars. In addition, the construction 
of 100 50-ft. steel refrigerator cars 
has been authorized. 


The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio will 
construct 300 flat cars at its Meridian, 
Miss., shops. The cars will be con- 
structed from one-piece steel unde~ 
frames purchased from the General 
Steel Castings Corporation, Granite 
City, Ill. This order is in addition to 
that ‘for 100 pulpwood cars and 200 
automobile box cars—the latter being 
purchased from American Car and 
Foundry Company — reported in Rail- 
way Age of July 8, page 109. 


The Wabash is inquiring for mate- 
rial for 300 50-ton 4014-ft. and 200 


50-ton 501,-ft. box cars to be con- 
structed at its Decatur shops. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Canadian National has or- 
dered 6 self-propelled coaches and 12 
trailers from the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. The equipment, to be 
operated on C.N. electric lines into 
Central Station, Montreal, Que., will 
serve communities between Montreal 
and Ste. Eustache as well as Ahuntsic, 
Montreal and Cartierville. To be oper- 
ated in multiples of three to make 6 
trains, the first unit of each will have 








an engineman’s cab in front and over- 
head pantographs. A second set of con- 
trols will be in the rear of each lead- 
ing coach, eliminating the necessity 
for turnabouts. 


SIGNALING 


Frisco to Improve Yard 
Communications at St. Louis 


The St. Louis-San Francisco will in- 
stall a loud-speaker system, including 
48 talk-back and four paging speak- 
ers, as well as mobile radio equip- 
ment for two-way communication be- 
tween seven switch engines and the 
yardmaster, in its Lindenwood yards. 
St. Leuis, Mo. Rated at 10 watts. 
with a range of 10 to 15 mi., the fixed 
radio station will be located in a new 
65-ft. communications tower, and a 
pneumatic tube for carrying messages 
will link the tower with the yard of- 
fice, where a radio remote control sta- 
tion will be installed. 

The $220,000 project also will in- 
clude a new electric interlocking, in- 
volving installation of nine power- 
operated switches and eight color- 
light signals, to replace hand-throw 
switches at the junction of the road’s 
Southern and Eastern divisions within 
the yards. New floodlights will aug- 
ment present lighting in the yards, re- 
duce hazards of night work and speed 
handling of trains being made up. Five 
100-ft. steel towers, each mounting an 
average of 10 lights, will be -erected, 
and, in addition, a 40-ft. tower will be 
mounted on the roof of the yardmas- 
ter’s room in the communications tow- 
er. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis has ordered from the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. necessary material 
to control added facilities at Johnson- 
ville, Tenn. These new code locations 
will be controlled from the existing 
Bruceton (Tenn.)-to-Nashville C.T.C. 
machine, which is located at Bruce- 
ton division headquarters, approxi- 
mately 15 mi. from Johnsonville. In 
addition to material required to make 
the machine changes, the order in- 
cludes code equipment, Style P-5 col- 
or-light high signals, N-2 dwarf sig- 
nals, M-22B switch machines, relays, 
rectifiers, transformers and_ housings. 
Field installation work will be handled 
by the railroad company’s regular con- 
struction forces. 


IRON & STEEL 
The Chesapeake & Ohio has or- 


dered 4,037 gross tons of rails from 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, 15,659 
gross tons from the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Company and 12,291 gross tons 
fron: the Inland Steel Company. 


MARINE 


The Canadian Pacific has an- 
nounced that a new 6,.,000-ton automo- 
bile-passenger ferry being built in 


Scotland at a cost of $4.500,000 is 
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scheduled for launching in September. 
The ferry, with two decks for automo- 
biles, will have a capacity of over 100 
cars and 1,500 passengers and will 
operate between Vancouver, B. C., and 
Nananimo, on the east coast of Van- 
couver Island. The road is spending 
$200,000 on pier facilities at both ter- 
minals to handle automobiles on the 
double level. Developing 9,000 hp., the 
ferry’s engines are to drive her at a 
normal speed of 19 knots, permitting a 
much faster schedule than before on 
the tourist route to Vancouver Island. 


CONSTRUCTION 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
—In connection with construction of 
the new hump yard at Pueblo. Colo.. 
a contract has been awarded by this 
road to Platt Rogers, Inc., Pubelo, to 
construct a two-story masonry hump 
tower and a one-story masonry hump 
conductor's office. 


Atlantic Coast Line.—This road 
has awarded the following contracts at 
the indicated estimated costs: To 
Bailes-Sey Contractors, Inc., for work 
on line abandonment between Sumter, 
S. C., and Darlington, 36.18 mi.. and 
on the Bishopville branch from Elliott. 
S. C., to Bishopville, 9.56 mi. ($39.- 
000); to the Shephard Construction 
Company for track facilities at Atlanta, 
Ga. ($22,580); to the Cone Bros. Con- 
tracting Company for enlarging yard 
track facilities at Uceta, Fla. ($27.- 
433); and to the Okeechobee Construc- 
tion Company for grading ($18,747) 
and to Bailes-Sey for track work ($49.- 
014) involved in enlarging freight 
yards at Waycross, Ga., a _ project 
which will cost a probable total of 
$260,196. The probable overall cost of 
the Uceta project will be $81,201. Ad- 
ditional authorized projects, at the in- 
dicated probable costs, are: Crossing 
signals and track changes at Ports- 
mouth, Va. ($31,316); electrical and 
battery repair shop at Rocky Mount, 
N. C. ($30,338); covered platform at 
Columbia, S. C. ($29,720): extending 
river spur at Wilmington, N. C. ($31.- 
900); and team track and driveway 
at Tampa, Fla. ($31,820). 


Central of New Jersey.—This 
road has awarded the following con- 
tracts at the indicated estimated 
costs: To A. N. Spooner & Sons, New 
York, for renewing ferry slip at the 
Jersey City, N. J., terminal ($51,000), 
and to the S. M. Electric Company. 
Rahway, N. J., for renewing electrical 
switching at the Elizabethport power- 
house, Elizabeth, N. J. ($58,000). 


Illinois Central.—The W-M Cor- 
poration, Chicago, has been awarded a 
contract by this road to provide Diesel 
and steam engine facilities at Decatur, 


Ill., at an approximate cost of $89,000. 
A contract also has been awarded to 
the Ellington-Miller Company, Chi- 
cago, for renewal of an iceing trestle 
at a produce terminal at 27th St. and 
Ashland Ave., Chicago, which was 
damaged by fire on June 1. The esti- 
mated cost of this renewal work is 


$77,100. 


Lehigh Valley.—This road has 
awarded the following contracts at the 
indicated estimated costs: To Baugh- 
man & Blair ($115,000), and to the 
Bero Engineering & Construction Co. 
($80,000), for improvements on River 
boulevard, Rochester, N. Y. 


Louisville & Nashville.—With 
inauguration of road freight service 
by Diesel locomotives, authority has 
been granted for expenditure of $312,- 
224 to extend nine passing tracks, 
and $21,223 to construct a fueling sta- 
tion at Howell, Ind. Earthwork for 
seven of the passing siding extensions 
is being done by the T. & L. Construc- 
tion Co., Centralia, Ill., and the tank 
for the fuel station is being erected by 
the Graver Tank & Manufacturing Co.., 
East Chicago, Ind. Both jobs are be- 
ing done under contract; other work in 
connection with the projects is being 
done by company forces. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie.—A contract was recently 
awarded by this road to Charles Gamb- 
sky, Menasha, Wis., for construction 
of a new passenger depot at Neenah. 
The depot, of masonry construction 
will cost approximately $52,000. 


Minnesota Transfer.—A new 72- 
ft. Fairbanks-Morse track scale is be- 
ing installed by company forces at the 
hump lead, St. Paul, Minn. The in- 
stallation, replacing a 50-ft. scale at 
the same location, is estimated to cost 
$25,564. 


Reading.—This road has awarded 
the following contracts at the indicated 
estimated costs: To the Bates & Rogers 
Construction Corp., Chicago, IIll., for 
reconstructing a bridge over Tulpe- 
hocken creek near Reading, Pa. ($125,- 
000); to the John Stapf Corporation, 
Harrisburg, Pa., for an enginehouse 
addition at Rutherford, Pa. ($125.- 
000); and to the J. E. Brenneman 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for recon- 
structing crib on Linden street, Cam- 


den, N. J. ($22,000). 
Seaboard Air Line.—This road 


has awarded the following contracts at 
the indicated approximate costs: To 
Charles H. Wheatley, Americus, Ga., 
for yard extension in Yeoman yard, 
Tampa, Fla. ($71,380); to the J. Ken- 
non Perrin Company, Richmond, Va., 
for Diesel shop facilities at Hermitage, 
Va. ($202,785), and to the Massey 
Concrete Products Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., for a concrete and steel bridge 
over the Wateree river near Camden, 


S. C. ($36,370). 
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L.C.C. service order No. 854-A, ef- 
fective July 20, vacated Service Order 
No. 854 which had suspended demur- 
rage rules and charges on coal and 
other carload freight held for shipment 
on the Great Lakes for delivery to lake 
vessels. The order, which had been in 
effect from June 22, was issued be- 
cause of a strike of dock personnel at 
some of the lake ports. The strike 
ended on July 14. 





ABANDONMENTS 


Application has been filed with the 


I.C.C. by: : 

CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN.—To abandon 
17.8 mi. of branch line between Pelican Lake, 
Wis., and Crandon. 

ROWLESBURG & SOUTHERN.—To abandon its 
entire line, approximately 7 mi., between Rowles- 
burg, W. Va., to Erwin. The application said the 
line should be abandoned because there “has 
ceased to be any use, of any kind or character, 
for the road.” 

SPOKANE, PORTLAND & SEATTLE.—To abandon 
12.8 mi. of branch line between Wilkesboro, Ore., 
and Glenwood. The road said the branch had 
been primarily a logging line, but that nearby 
timber has now been either cut over or de- 
stroyed by fire. 








Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 
ized: 

BEVIER & SOUTHERN.—To abandon operation 
under lease over 6.1 mi. of branch line owned 
by the Bevier Coal Company in Macon and Ran- 
dolph counties, Mo. 

CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN.—To abandon 
9.5 mi. of branch line between Aniwa, Wis., 
and Mattoon. The commission’s report noted 
that in the county served by the branch, regis- 
tration of trucks and trailers in public and 
private use has increased more than 100 per 
cent during the past seven years. The rail line 
has operated at a loss for the past three years. 
_ NORFOLK SOUTHERN.—To abandon 6.3 mi. of 
single-track line between Lake Station (Virginia 

baci cm Va., and Fort Story. However, the com- 
mission in the same report denied the road 
authority to abandon an additional 11.5 mi. of 
this line, extending from Fort Story to Camden 
Heights. Abandonment of the latter segment had 

protested by army authorities at Fort Story 
and by the navy, which operates an amphibious 
training base near Shelton, a station on the 
segment. Both declared that direct rail service 
into their installations is essential in order to 
carry on training and other: activities. 

In authorizing abandonment of the 6.3-mi. seg- 
ment, the 1.C.C. said that presence of this line 
in and alongside heavily traveled streets and 
highways at Virginia Beach creates traffic hazards 
and retards development of the community. 


FINANCIAL 


Boston & Maine—Modification of 
Securities—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has affirmed its Division 
4’s report of April 19, 1950, which con- 
ditionally approved this road’s plan 
for modifying its outstanding stock un- 
der provisions of the so-called Mahaf- 
fie Act (section 20b of the Interstate 
Commerce Act). (See Railway Age of 
April 22, page 76). The full commis- 
sion reconsidered the division’s report 
after a committee of stockholders and 
George P. Sakis, an individual, peti- 
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tioned fer reconsideration, modification 
and/or vacation of the April 19 re- 
port. 

Among other contentions, the _peti- 
tioners said Division 4 had fixed both 
the total permissible capitalization and 
the average annual income before fixed 
charges as too low. The commission 
examined the manner in which the 
stockholder group arrived at its esti- 
mated average income for the road, 
and found that the “results are sub- 
ject to criticism.” The commission also 
considered contentions that Division 4 
had inaccurately determined relative 
values of stocks, that the division erred 
in finding the “true net income” in- 
adequate for meeting annual dividend 
requirements and reducing accumula- 
ted dividends, and that an error was 
committed in finding that there are 4 
classes of stock where evidence had 
indicated “as many as 15 classes.” 

The commission then concluded that 
no showing had been made by the peti- 
tioners “warranting reargument, or 
modification of the report .. .” It went 
on to say that no error of fact or law 
had been presented in respect to the 
report by Division 4, and it then af- 
firmed “in all respects” the April 19 
report. 


Boston Terminal.—Reorganiza- 
tion.—The I.C.C. has issued a notice 
correcting two errors made in its June 
19 report in this case. According to the 
notice, the sum which the Terminal 
Company’s mortgage trustee has ac- 
cumulated out of rental payments made 
by the New York Central for the Bos- 
ton & Albany’s use of the station is 
$1,533,817.70, rather than $1,693,485.- 
70, as shown in the report. (See Rail- 
way Age of June 24, page 112). The 
other error involved the amount the 
commission said bondholders would 
realize for each $1,000 in bonds. That 
amount should be $859 instead of $869, 
the notice said. 


Chicago River & Indiana. — 
Chicago Junction Trackage Charge— 
This road has been authorized to in- 
crease from $1.50 to $2.10 per car the 
charge to be made on other roads for 
using tracks of its lessee, the Chicago 
Junction. The Chicago River petitioned 
the L.C.C. on May 23, 1949, asking per- 
mission to charge $4.50 per car, but 
objections filed by various roads serv- 
ing Chicago led to a compromise at 
$2.10. The new rate is retroactive to 
January 1, 1950. Chicago River is con- 
trolled by the New York Central. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
—Income Mortgage Bonds.—The I.C.C. 
has dismissed an application which 
this road filed January 18 for authority 
to actually issue $634,400 of 4% per 
cent series A income mortgage bonds 
due January 1, 2018. (See Railway 
Age of January 28, page 53). The dis- 
missal order was issued after the road 
had requested permission to withdraw 
the application. The road’s action was 
taken after the commission’s Bureau of 
Finance advised that it would recom- 





mend denial of the application on the 
grounds that issuance of the bonds 
would increase the road’s funded debt 
and interest charges. A 

Florida East Coast.—Reorganiza- 
tion—The I.C.C. has set August 8 as 
the date on which hearings will re- 
sume in Washington, D. C. in connec- 
tion with the reopened F.E.C. reorgan- 
ization case. R. T. Boyden, assistant 
director of the commission’s Bureau 
of Finance, and, R. H. Jewell, chief of 
the bureau’s section of loans and reor 
ganization, will continue to preside at 
the hearings. The sessions are being 
held so the commission may receive 
evidence with respect to various pro- 
posed plans for reorganization of the 
road. 


Franklin & Carolina.—Stock I/s 
sue-——This road has been authorizea 
by the L.C.C. to issue 850 shares of 
its common stock, to be sold at par 
($100) to the Camp Manufacturing 
Company. Proceeds will be applied in 
partial payment of the road’s open ac- 
count indebtedness to the manufactur- 
ing company. As of February 28, this 
indebtedness was $93,840.01. The 850 
shares will capitalize investments in 
property previously made by the F.&C. 


Maryland & Pennsylvania. — 
Modification of Securities—In order 
to avoid default in meeting its 1951 
maturities, this road has filed with 
the I.C.C. an application for authority 
to modify its outstanding securities un- 
der provisions of the so-called Mahaf- 
fie Act (now section 20b of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act). The proposed 
modification would include the exten- 
sion of maturity dates, altering of in- 
terest obligations, changing the par 
value of capital stock from $100 to 
$50 per share, and exchanging income 
and consolidated mortgage bonds for 
new bonds and capital stock. In its 
application the M.&P. said this general 
modification would “increase the sta- 
bility of values in its securities,” and 
insure continuity of a sound financial 
condition. 

The road’s first mortgage 50-year 4 
per cent gold bonds, due March 1, 1951, 
would be replaced by $1,200,000 in ex- 
tended first mortgage bonds, dated 
March 1, 1951 and designated as series 
B. This issue would mature March 1, 
1981. It would bear interest at 4 per 
cent but unlike the old bonds only 2 
percent would be at a fixed rate. The 
balance would be contingent upon in- 
come. The series B bonds would be of- 
fered to holders of the present first 
mortgage bonds on an exchange basis, 
and for each $1,000 bond exchanged 
the road would also issue to the holder 
four shares of new $50 stock. 

In addition to this extension of the 
first mortgage, the road would also issue 
$1,150,000 of first consolidated mort- 
gage bonds, series D. This issue would 
be dated April 1, 1951, bear interest at 
6 per cent (2 per cent fixed), and 
mature October 1, 1993. These bonds 
would be used as follows: (a) to ex- 
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change for other consolidated mortgage 
bonds, series A and series C, which 
are outstanding in the total amount of 
$1,145,000; and (b) to cancel the re- 
maining $10,000 of first income mort- 
gage bonds still held by the public, and 
which are due to mature April 1, 1951. 
In connection with the series A and C 
bonds only $337,000 of the series A are 
held by the public. In offering to ex- 
change new series D bonds for these 
public-held series A bonds, the road 
proposes to issue four shares of stock 
for each $1,000 bond exchanged. As to 
cancellation of the $10,000 of income 
bonds, the road would offer $500 in 
series D consolidated bonds and seven 
shares of stock for each $1,000 of these 
bonds. 

Other modifications, in addition to 
changing the par value of capital stock, 
includes issuance of a collateral 4 per 
cent note in the amount of $180,000. 
This note, to be dated March 1, 1951. 
and mature in 10 years, would represent 
the unpaid balance on a similar note 
scheduled to mature March 1, 1951. 


Nashville-Franklin. — Securities. 

-The LC.C. has granted authority to 
this road to extend from May 1, 1937, 
to May 1, 1967, the date of maturity of 
its first mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, $522,900 of which were out- 
standing on December 31, 1949. At the 
same time, the commission authorized 
the N.-F. to extend for a like period 
the sum of $489,492, representing un- 
paid interest accrued on the bonds 
prior to November 1, 1946. The ex- 
tended bonds will continue to bear 5 
per Cent interest. The commission also 
granted the road permission to issue 
6,000 shares of common stock, par 
value $10, to be exchanged share-for- 
share for a like amount of stock previ- 
ously issued withoct commission ap- 
proval. The final section of the com- 
mission’s authorization granted the N.- 
F. authority to issue a $205,000 se- 
cured demand note with interest at 4 
per cent. The new note will represent 
the unpaid balance on a $215,000 note 
the road issued March 1, 1949, without 
prior .1.C.C. approval. 


New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford.—Purchase of B.&P. Debentures. 
—The I.C.C. has set for joint hearing 
on September 12 the reopened Boston 
& Providence reorganization case and a 
related proceeding in which the New 
Haven seeks authority to purchase 
a claim against the estate of the B.&P. 
based upon $2,170,000 of matured 5 
per cent debentures. The New Haven 
also is seeking for authority to pur- 
chase capital. stock of the B.&P. out- 
standing in the hands of the public. 
Consolidation of the case into a joint 
hearing was made at request of the 
New Haven. That part of the proceed- 
ings involving the latter road originally 
was set for hearing on July 27, while 
a hearing in the reopened B.&P. case 
‘had been assigned for July 24. The 
September 12 hearings will be in 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Harvey H. Wilkinson. (See Railway 
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Age of June 24, page 112, and June 
17, page 88). 


New York, Susquehanna & 
Western- Pennsylvania. — Construc- 
tion of Viaduct.—The I.C.C. has au- 
thorized construction of the so-called 
Croxton viaduct by the Susquehanna 
in Jersey City, N.J. The viaduct will 
create a direct interchange track be- 
tween that road and the United New 
Jersey Railroad & Canal Company, 
a P.R.R. subsidiary. (See Railway Age 
of March 11, page 105). As a part of 
this transaction the United New Jer- 
sey and the P.R.R. will acquire track- 
age rights over 6,101 feet of Susque- 
hanna line in the vicinity, and will 
purchase approximately 4,950 feet of 
other trackage. The commission’s re- 
port said the Pennsylvania has agreed 
“to purchase the interchange facilities 
consisting of the viaduct, the existine 
tracks of the Susquehanna leading to 
a connection with the Pennsylvania at 
Marion Junction and certain connect- 
ing tracks to be constructed at each 
end of the viaduct, and to perform at 
its expense the major portion of the 
interchange service between the two 
lines.” 

The estimated cost of constructing 
the viaduct is $1,200,000, and the com- 
mission has authorized the Susquehan- 
na to issue Croxton viaduct 4 per cent 
serial trustee’s certificates to provide 
the necessary funds. Any cost in ex- 
cess of this amount will be paid by 
the P.R.R. The certificates, to be dated 
January 1. will mature in 20 annual 
installments of $60,000 each, beginning 
January 1, 1951. The Pennsylvania 
was authorized to assume liability for 
these certificates and when the debt 
has been retired title to the viaduct 
will pass to the P.R.R. or its assignee. 
The certificates are to be sold to the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany at par and accrued interest. 


Tennessee Central. — R.F.C. 
Loans.—The I.C.C. has modified its 
certificate of March 7, which approved 
extension of certain Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loans to this road 
(see Railway Age of March 18, page 
90). The commission has now author- 
ized the T.C. to use part of its annual 
net income for “additions and better- 
ments,” provided the R.F.C. gives prior 
written consent. As a condition to ap- 
proving the extension the commission 


‘in its March 7 order had said the T.C. 


must make annual payments to the 
R.F.C. amounting to 1 per cent of the 
total loans, less sinking fund payments, 
or the road’s entire net income less 
sinking fund payments, whichever 
might be greater. The present authori- 
zation does not exempt the road from 
the required payments of 1 per cent. 
but it releases net income in excess of 
such payments. In modifying this con- 
dition the commission said it is now of 
the opinion the original provisions were 
“too inflexible.” 


Wabash-Toledo, Peoria & West- 


ern. — Trackage Agreement. — The 






L.C.C. has approved trackage rights 
agreements between these roads where- 
in the Wabash will operate over ap- 
proximately 6 mi. of T.P.&W. line be- 
tween Forrest, Ill., and Fairbury, and 
over 6.5 mi. between Elvaston, IIL. 
and Hamilton. The agreements. 
dated February 27, continue a 
service that has heen in_ exis- 
tence for many years. The roads are 
to continue joint use at no charge of 
each other’s station facilities and sta- 
tion forces on the Forrest-Fairbury 
line, while the T.P.&W. will maintain 
and operate jointly owned facilities at 
Elvaston and Hamilton. Toward such 
maintenance the Wabash pays one- 
half. Other payments by the Wabash 
for use of T.P.&W. tracks include a 
monthly rental, interest on the value 
of additions and betterments made to 
jointly operated track after December 
31, 1947, one-half of the ad valorem 
taxes, and a proportion of the expense 
of maintenance and operation of the 
property. based on the number of cars 
handled. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 


1.C.C. by: 

GREAT NORTHERN. —To assume liability for 
$14,130,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part 47 Diesel-electric locomotive units 
and 78 passenger-train cars as follows: 


Estimated 
Description and Builder Unit Cost 
23 1,500-hp. road-switching units 
(Electro-Motive Division, General 
Motors Corporation) ........... $149,000 
10 1,500-hp. freight “A units 
(Electro-Motive) ........-.-+-: 149,500 
3 1,500-hp. freight ‘’B’’ units 
(Electro-Motive) .......-.---- 147,500 
6 1,500-hp. passenger “A” units 
een) er 153,500 
2 1,500-hp. passenger “BY units 
yore OSES PSS 152,750 
3 200-hp. switching units for use 
a Vancouver, British Columbia 
General Motors Diese! Ltd., Lon- 
don, Ontario) ........-.- 103,500 
3 Steel 48-seat coaches (Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
124,850 


PONY) 2... cece cece eereeeeeees 
15 Sleeping cars, each having 2 

compartments, 5 bedrooms and 

5 duplex roomettes (Pullman- 

PE PEE eee Te 157,250 
8 Sleeping cars, each having 4 

bedrooms and 16 duplex room- 

ettes (Pullman-Standard) ....... 162,850 
15 Sleeping cars, each having 1 

compartment, 3 bedrooms, 7 du- 

plex roomettes and 4 sections 

(Pullman-Standard) .........-- 153,350 
1 Observation-sleeping car, with 1 

drawing room and 2 bedrooms 

Pullman-Standard) ..........-- 165,350 
36 Passenger cars, consisting of: 


6 baggage-mail cars .......... 73,437.47 
6 baggage-dormitory cars .... 96,828.98 
5 60-seat coaches . Perrme 
1 60-seat coach with radio secu Sia 
6 lounge-coffee shop cars ...... 139,120.91 
ry reas Tiree 142,267.92 
6 observation-lounge cars ..... 145,375.02 


all from American Car & Foundry Co.) 

The application placed the estimated total cost 
of the equipment at $17,688,000. The certificates, 
to be dated August 1, would mature in 30 semi- 
annual installments of $471,000 each, beginning 
February 1, 1951, and would be sold on the 
basis of competitive bids, with interest rate set 
by such bids. 


Dividends Declared 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.—Common, 50c, irregular, 
payable August 12 to holders of record Juiy 24; 
$5 preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable September 
30, December 28, March 30, 1951 and June 30, 
1951, to holders of record September 11, Decem- 
ber 8, March 12, 1951 and June 11, 1951. 

Louisville Henderson & St. Louis. — common, 
$4.00, semiannual; 5% non-cumulative preferred, 
$2.50, semiannual, both payable August 15 to 
holders of record August 1. 












































































Heap.ines warn us of the menace of 
spies and subversive agents. But in every com- 
munity there is a hazard, largely unrecognized, 
which may become ready tinder for the ravag- 
ing flames of socialism and communism. This 
is the misconception of everyday economic facts 
that exist among our young people. 

For example, a recent poll among high school 
seniors shows that the majority of them believe 
that the owners of business take out for them- 
selves a larger share of the income than is paid 
to employees. They think the stockholders’ av- 
erage return is 24% of the sales dollar. The 
truth is that stockholders average less than 3%, 
whereas over 30% of the income dollar is paid 
out as wages, pensions and other benefits. 


























Our young people do not seem to realize that 
paying dividends is only one function of prof- 
its. Far more important today is the need for 
profit to keep business competitive, and to pay 
for new buildings, machinery, and other neces- 
sary equipment and to provide new and more 
jobs. Ignorance of this fundamental concept 
breeds contempt for the system of enterprise 
that built our country and keeps it strong. 

The facts of business must be given to our 
boys and girls to protect theirfuture. Only busi- 
ness men can supply the facts. As a business 
leader in your community, it is your responsibil- 
ity to help clear up such misconceptions. The 
old story that Nero fiddled while Rome burned 
must not have a counterpart in America. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES - CONDUIT - HOT AND COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - PIPE AND 
TUBULAR PRODUCTS - WIRE - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - RODS - SHEETS - PLATES. 
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Northern of New Hampshire.—$1.50, quarterly, 
payable July 31 to holders of rocord July 13. 

Sor: a & Schenectady.—$2.50, payable July 
15 to holders of record July 1. 


Average Prices Stocks & Bonds 


July Last Last 
18 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 42.67 40.65 37.02 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 91.06 90.00 85.22 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


C. C. Shannon, whose promotion 
to assistant to vice-president in charge 
of operations of the Chicago & North 
Western System, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway 
Age of July 1, joined the North West- 
ern in 1936 as a clerk in the agent’s 
office at Rapid City, S. D. Since that 
time he has served in various capaci- 
ties, including general clerk for the 
assistant general superintendent at 
Norfolk, Neb., general clerk to the 
general superintendent at Omaha, 
Neb., secretary to the assistant vice- 
president of operations at Chicago, as- 
sistant trainmaster at Escanaba, Mich.., 
and trainmaster at Sioux City, Iowa. 
Mr. Shannon was appointed special 
representative of the vice-president in 
charge of operations in 1944, and two 
years later became transportation in- 











The entire operation of the 
San Francisco & Napa Valley 
has been placed under the jur- 
isdiction of J. U. Friend, for- 
merly general auditor, who was 
appointed general superinten- 
dent at Napa, Cal., effective 
July 1. Clyde E. Brown (above), 
whose retirement as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager was 
reported in the June 24 issue 
of Railway Age, will continue 
to hold the title of vice-presi- 
dent and will remain a mem- 
ber of the board of directors 
of the road 
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spector. In 1947 he was appointed su- 
perintendent of station service, becom- 
ing assistant superintendent of trans- 
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Cc. C. Shannon 


portation in 1948, the post he held 
prior to his promotion. 


Donald M. Lynn has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president 
for real estate and industrial develop- 
ment of the Erie at Cleveland, Ohio, as 
reported in Railway Age of July 15. 
Mr. Lynn was born at Erie, Pa., 47 
years ago, and received his early edu- 
cation in North East, Pa., and East 
Technical high school in Cleveland be- 
fore going to the Case Institute of 





Donald M. Lynn 


Technology, from which he was gradu- 
ated with a civil engineering degree. 
He joined the Erie 25 years ago as an 
engineer in the land and tax depart- 
ment, advancing to special agent at 
Cleveland, assistant land and tax agent 
at New York, and district land and tax 
agent at Elmira, N. Y. A year ago he 
was promoted to industrial agent at 
Cleveland, which position he held un- 
til his recent appointment. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


William Anderson, auditor of 
freight traffic of the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific, with headquarters at 


Chicago, has retired after 50 years’ 
service. He is succeeded by A. F. 
Graham, assistant auditor of freight 
trafic at Chicago. 


Alfred H. Hancock has been ap- 
pointed assistant auditor of miscellan- 
eous accounts of the Western Pacific. 


Myron M. Christy, assistant to 
general auditor of the Western Pacific, 
has been promoted to executive assis- 
tant, a newly created position, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal. 


OPERATING 


J. D. Lee, Jr., has been appointed 
terminal trainmaster of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, with headquarters at Way-' 
cross, Ga. 


Colin C. Eldridge, special assis- 
tant in the executive department of the 
Western Pacific, has been appointed 
to the newly created position of assis- 
tant to the general manager, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal. His for- 
mer post has been abolished. 


TRAFFIC 
Gay M. Bradbury, chief clerk of 


the Bangor & Aroostook, has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent, with 
headquarters as before at Bangor, Me. 
L. W. Wentworth, chief tariff clerk, 
has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Bangor. Mr. Bradbury 
was educated in the public schools of 
Caribou, Me., and Houlton. He joined 
the Bangor & Aroostook in June, 1909, 
as a clerk in the Houlton freight office, 
successively holding the positions there 
of waybill clerk and freight cashier. 
During World War I Mr. Bradbury 
served overseas in the United States 
Army from October, 1917, to July, 
1919. Returning to the B.&A. in Janu- 
ary, 1920, as a clerk in the freight 
trafic department in the general of- 
fices at Bangor, he advanced to rate 
clerk and chief clerk, successively. 


M. T. Power, general freight agent 
(rates and divisions) of the Norfolk 
Southern at Norfolk, Va., has been pro- 
moted to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, sales and service, at Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Power, born at Norfolk on 
August 2, 1910, entered railroad serv- 
ice with the Seaboard Air Line as mes- 
senger at Norfolk, subsequently serv- 
ing as file clerk, tariff compiler, quota- 
tion clerk, commerce rate clerk, chief 
overcharge claim clerk, executive rate 
clerk and commerce agent. On Feb- 
ruary 16, 1949, Mr. Power joined the 
Norfolk Southern as general freight 
agent at Norfolk. 


L. V. Reef has been appointed dis- 
trict freight and passenger agent of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Denver, Golo. 


A. J. Medrow, chief of tariff bu- 
reau of the Grand Trunk (part of the 
Canadian National), with headquarters 
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RAILROAD PINS and BUSHINGS 
WEAR LONGER 


Diesel equipment brings new maintenance prob- 
lems to America’s railroads. Ex-Cell-O’s methods 
of manufacturing railroad pins and bushings 
assure uniformity in size and quality that is 
essential to long service. The correct heat treat- 
ment gives an extremely hard surface for wear 
resistance and a tough ductile core to withstand 
shocks and vibration. Precision grinding assures 
a uniformly good finish and accurate size. 
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Whether your problems concern new work or main 
| tenance on steam or Diesel equipment, it will be to 
your advantage to use Ex-Ceil-O hardened and ground 
steel pins and bushings. Write today for a new catalog 
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New Fourth Edition 
THE TRAFFIC DICTIONARY 


By GEORGE T. STUFFLEBEAM 
Manager, Transportation 
Research, Remington-Rand 


Enlarged and brought up to 
date this handbook contains 
4,000 terms, phrases, code 
marks and _ abbreviations 
used in all branches of 
transportation. Terms used 
_in warehousing, shipping 
documents, claim procedure 
and practice before the 
I.C.C. are included. Not 
only trafic managers but 
anyone concerned with 
shipping or trafic depart- 
ment work needs a copy of 
this standard reference. 

320 pages, 4% x 6, $3.75 





SENT ON TEN DAYS’ APPROVAL 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing | Corporation 

30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y 

Please send me a copy of the new edition of Stufflebeam’s 
TRAFFIC DICTIONARY, on Ten. Days’ Approval. If satis- 
factory I will remit the list price of $3.75; otherwise I will 
return the book. 
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at Chicago, has been appointed assis- 
tant general freight agent, with the 
same headquarters. M. Parr succeeds 
Mr. Medrow. 


James A. Argo has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight traf- 
fic manager of the Canadian National 
system at Montreal, Que., as reported 
in Railway Age of July 15. Mr. Argo, 
born at Norval, Ont., has had 38 
years of railway experience, beginning 
in the engineering department of the 
Canadian Northern (now Canadian 
National) at Sudbury, Ont., and North 
Bay. After service overseas in the first 
World War, he transferred to the 
freight traffic department of the C.N.R. 
at Toronto, later transferring to Mon- 





James A. Argo 


treal. In 1923 Mr. Argo was promoted 
to chief rate clerk and the following 
year became office assistant to the vice- 
president of traffic. He was named 
chief of the freight tariff bureau in 
April, 1930, and nine years later be- 
came assistant general freight agent in 
charge of rates, divisions and tariffs. 
In November, 1940, he was advanced 
to general freight agent and in May. 
1945, was transferred to Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. Argo was appointed freight traf- 
fic manager of the Central region at 
Toronto in June, 1946, which position 
he held until his present appointment 


Frank J. Roth, former division 
passenger agent of the Pennsylvania 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted 
to division passenger agent at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, not at Chicago, IIl., as was 
reported in error in the issue of July 
8, page 116 


J. C. Weiland has been appointed 
industrial agent. department of indus- 
try and agriculture, of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. 


Lyle E. Toepke has been ap- 
pointed agricultural agent of the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


J. Russell Ray, division freight 
agent of the New York Central, with 
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headquarters at Louisville, Ky., has 
been promoted to assistant to the 
freight traffic manager of the Big Four 
district, with headquarters at Cincin- 
nati,. Ohio. Succeeding Mr. Ray is J. 
M. Burke, general agent at Indiana- 
polis, Ind., who is replaced in turn by 
Frank J. Kiefer. traveling freight 
agent, with headquarters at Indian- 
apolis. 


MECHANICAL 


Fred Cebulla, master car builder 
of the Great Northern, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., has re- 
tired after 53 years of service with that 
road. He is succeeded by John F. 
Likarish, general car foreman, with 
headquarters at that point. John M. 
Hick, assistant to the master car build- 
er, with headquarters at Spokane. 
Wash., has become general car fore- 
man there. A native of Gleiwitz, Si- 
lesia, Germany, Mr. Cebulla entered 
the service of the G. N. as a laborer. 
in which capacity he served for five 
years at various points before becom- 
ing carman at Havre, Mont., in 1902. 
He later held the positions of assistant 
car foreman and _ car _ foreman 
at Havre until 1908, when he 
was transferred to Superior, Wis., as 





John F. Likarish 


repair track foreman. He became car 
foreman at Great Falls, Mont., in 1910. 
and returned to Superior as repair 
track foreman in 1912. From 1918 to 
1928, he served as assistant superin- 
tendent of the G. N.’s car shops at St. 
Cloud, Minn., subsequently being ad- 
vanced to superintendent. In 1937 he 
was transferred to St. Paul as general 
car foreman, in which capacity he 
remained until his promotion to master 
car builder in 1946. 

Mr. Likarish has served with the 
G. N. for 30 years, starting in the car 
department at Butte, Mont., in 1920. 
He was made general car foreman at 
that point in 1941, and in 1943 be- 
came car foreman at Havre. After 
serving in the latter position at Hill- 
yard, Wash., from 1945 to 1946, he was 
advanced to general car foreman at 


Spokane, Wash. Mr. Likavish was 
transferred to St. Paul in 1948 as gen- 
eral car foreman. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


George L. Sitton, assistant chief 
engineer of the Southern, with system 
jurisdiction, whose promotion to as- 
sistant to chief engineer with head- 
quarters as before at Washington, 
D. C., was announced in the Railway 
{ge of July 8, was born at Anniston, 
Ala., on October 21, 1888, and was 
graduated from the University of Ten- 
nessee. He entered railroad service on 
June 13, 1907, as rodman with the 
Southern at Knoxville, and became a 
laborer in 1908; transitman in 1909; 
assistant engineer at Knoxville in 
1911; assistant roadmaster at Green- 
ville, S.C., in 1913; roadmaster at 
Charleston, S.C., in January, 1914; 
resident engineer maintenance of way 
at Richmond, Va., in July, 1941; 
and engineer maintenance of way of 
the Northern district, Eastern lines, at 
Danville, Va., in 1918. Mr. Sitton be- 
came chief engineer maintenance of 
way and structures of the Eastern 
lines at Charlotte in December, 1924, 
and in February, 1946, was appointed 
assistant chief engineer of the system 
at Washington. 


Andrew W. Flanagan, superin- 
tendent of telegraph of the Southern 
Pacific at San Francisco, Cal., will re- 
tire on August 1. He will be succeeded 
by W. R. Birt, assistants superinten- 
dent of telegraph at that point. Mr. 
Flanagan was born in Stockton, Cal., 
on July 26, 1880. He began his career 
in June, 1900, with the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, being engaged in 
line construction work until 1902, 
when he became assistant foreman. 
From 1903 to 1905 he served as fore- 
man, and subsequently held positions 
as division lineman and construction 
foreman with the S. P. He was trans- 
ferred to the general office as tele- 
phone inspector in 1914, and two years 
later was appointed line supervisor, 
becoming general foreman in 1917. 
He was advanced to assistant superin- 
tendent of telegraph in 1922, and pro- 
moted to superintendent of telegraph 
in 1924. 


J. W. Benham, signal foreman of 
the Belt Railway of Chicago, with 
headquarters at Clearing, Ill., has been 
appointed signal and electrical super- 
visor, with the same headquarters. 


OBITUARY 


J. T. Stotler, who was appointed 
assistant general manager of the west- 
ern district of the Northern Pacific, 
with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., 
on July 1, died in St. Paul, Minn., on 
July 13 after a brief illness. A photo- 
graph and biographical sketch of Mr. 
Stotler appeared in Railway Age of 
July 8 in connection with his appoint- 
ment as assistant general manager. 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways — Selected 


Economics , and 








Locomotive Miles Car Miles 
A 
Miles of " Principal " Loaded 
road _— Train- and (thou- 
operated helper sands) 
,700 272,073 279,684 10,546 
746 282,556 294,507 11,412 
771 283,249 284,684 11,808 
774 276,493 278,141 11,619 
794 247,257 297,783 10,772 
794 250,219 299,859 11,080 
965 248,666 271,039 11,669 
967 282,079 319,533 12,337 
2,231 595,793 613,582 31,855 
2,231 583,550 602,462 30,562 
971 272,086 280,675 9,573 
971 237,099 242,713 8,024 
1,238 228,734 240,690 11,276 
1,239 244,941 265,089 11,416 
0,691 3,118,277 3,298,129 110,930 
0,689 3,035,344 3,240,456 107,179 
2,162 762,096 785,826 28,952 
2,162 723,52: 739,644 26,785 
221 85,818 87,802 3,572 
221 90,340 92,972 3,878 
2,381 579,955 586,372 22,065 
2,381 561,855 569,423 19,572 
6,086 1,850,052 2,245,155 65,391 
6,086 1,847,691 2,253,266 66,725 
410 68,172 69,671 2,534 
415 65,890 66,110 2,583 
212 67,213 74,500 2,664 
212 68,80. 74,614 2,614 
886 125,356 125,356 4,503 
909 121,650 121,868 4,449 
238 102,889 105,006 3,814 
238 94,561 95,044 3,456 
10,009 3,074,373 3,360,946 327 
10,039 3,189,456 3,557,943 129,900 
1,315 365,833 385,529 13,766 
1,325 373,068 390,543 14,027 
837 175,411 207,545 6,427 
837 188,659 235,739 6,844 
5,044 1,503,766 1,609,488 62,561 
5,031 1,483,379 1,582, 66,801 
2,107 699,724 731,890 32,137 
2,107 765,714 815,022 36,210 
5,507 851,334 858,397 24,275 
5,542 939,033 948,970 24,240 
1,783 275,526 281,370 7,400 
1,783 276,023 279,893 6,753 
2,854 311,843 311,843 14,249 
2,854 302,967 302,967 14,049 
6,543 1,481,403 1,484,895 51,652 
6,552 1,377,305 1,380,903 47,750 
4,770 1,236,323 1,334,516 35,781 
4,765 1,264,590 1,373,976 34,247 6 
1,049 210,777 214,394 6,512 7 
1,051 223,483 228,887 6,287 7 
4,136 739,867 757,910 24,174 6 
4,142 806,359 858,146 23,477 §& 
6,320 1,271,797 1,281,498 40,660 
6,382 1,370,729 1,380,530 38,741 
7,998 848,144 860,651 29,609 
8,073 854,843 882,195 27,279 
1,445 153,718 153,972 8,477 
1,445 160,019 160,651 7,669 6 
0,663 1,214,106 1,265,352 45,148 6 
0,663 1,246,813 1,290,674 41,348 6 
1,606 174,41 180,114 4,915 6 
1,606 164,136 167,743 4,347 6 
562 33,397 33,536 779 «65 
575 138,053 138,922 7,161 5S 
8,220 905,319 903,661 34,748 6 
8,222 933,503 931,928 38,784 6 
4,179 359,593 363,671 11,698 6 
4,179 394,050 403,443 11,913 6 
6,593 725,298 760,817 29,557 
6,593 732,855 769,381 28,659 
3,073 2,246,674 2,346,240 93,840 
3,103 2,441,215 2,575,585 92,166 
8,816 1,091,508 1,101,861 44,652 
8,680 1,051,118 1,055,842 41,416 
1,597 1,013,414 1,035,536 36,132 
7,589 1,116,533 1,155,37 35,77 
2,413 318,331 341,844 12,534 
2,440 313,459 344,017 11,492 
8,067 1,979,687 2,103,183 84,876 
8,089 1,829,017 1,996,791 76,437 
9,719 1,977,820 2,058,277 88,101 
9,727 1,891,895 1,956,858 77,459 6 
1,192 210,446 214,355 10,064 7 
1,192 198,943 214,598 8,477 7 
1,110 218,401 219,072 6.901 5& 
1,110 216,745 217,921 6,684 6 
886 165,192 167,176 8.032 6 
886 184,909 188,721 8,569 6 
3,231 407,826 412,713 14,246 6 
3,241 428,257 434,635 13,748 6 
6,951 1,227,591 1,243,873 44,820 65 
6,987 1,239,252 1,266,478 41,854 : 
1,844 332,810 332,810 12,877 
1,852 338,716 338,716 11,945 
4,606 657,275 663,111 21,954 
4,614 680,499 688,424 21,076 
1,562 312,439 314,165 13,840 
1,562 344,089 345,080 13,265 
4,314 747,099 747,136 24,760 
4,314 744,607 744,613 22,684 
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Ton-Miles (thousands) 


Road-locos. on lines 





Net —  Serviceable 


Gross 
excl.locos. rev. and —————~-——. Per Cent 
& tenders non-rev. Unstored Stored B.O.  B. 
661,250 269,845 91 7 8 7.5 
713,365 288,334 102 13 12 9.4 
724,974 328,679 112 3 21 15.4 
703,591 304,537 lll 10 14 10.4 
773,471 396,142 128 32 29 15.3 
760,139 389,332 121 55 23 11.6 
750,271 338,513 78 ll 31 25.8 
827,644 374,135 105 23 16 11.1 
2,003,075 839,568 172 16 37 16.4 
1,927,926 794,157 195 71 33 11.0 
670,123 285,451 51 7 25.0 
529,577 218,425 7 4 6 9.0 
755,831 346,848 56 6 32 34.0 
791,784 369,908 70 18 20 18.5 
8,051,310 3,587,603 963 29 444 30.9 
7,548,740 3,446,349 1,001 146 298 20.6 
2,047,589 900,37 190 2 7 26.7 
1,866,327 840,462 198 29 39 14.7 
305,293 185,183 27 1 19 40.4 
333,704 202,500 34 1 14 28.6 
1,393,241 557,149 135 5 66 32.0 
1,241,730 520,257 156 16 33 16.1 
5,074,698 2,466,218 668 50 294 29.1 
5,051,084 2,521,832 765 57 266 24.4 
191,521 7,460 36 1 il 22.9 
188,426 97,178 34 5 7 15.2 
194,290 104,463 33 18 35.3 
192,232 101,926 30 5 14 28.6 
296,876 141,085 37 1 2.6 
291,232 137,839 32 22 7 11.5 
206,014 163,130 39 1 2.5 
269,470 144,966 38 2 3 7.0 
9,050,656 4,273,367 1,213 423 25.9 
9,569,907 4,560,444 1,479 98 333 17.4 
1,083,802 .328 173 15 29 13.4 
1,097,041 589,804 167 AY 29 118 
540,222 294,293 140 42 18 9.0 
569,108 316,973 152 14 10 5.7 
5,361,416 2,901,149 552 33 164 21.9 
5,730,377 3,182,379 554 2 124 17.7 
2,822,567 1,514,410 252 37 42 12.7 
3,221,596 1,772,176 266 40 24 7.3 
1,691,641 754,570 303 15 86 21.3 
1,672,537 700,833 346 16 81 18.3 
483,333 224,827 100 2 13 11.3 
446,7 204,842 103 3 6 5.4 
912,289 420,046 62 5 3 4.3 
912,514 424,835 7 27 3 2.8 
3,785,909 1,718,623 543 104 16.1 
3,405,869 1,571,581 568 15 79 11.9 
2,650,776 1,347,206 339 22 111 23.5 
2,567,606 1,295,833 384 30 63 13.2 
407,598 191,792 65 3 44 
404,571 187,558 74 1 1.3 
1,705,716 754,874 294 25 18 5.3 
1,711,287 699,054 2 40 13.0 
2,665,354 1,186,363 371 42 169 29.0 
2,574,570 1,108,809 7 146 23.1 
2,059,332 858,661 293 24 156 33.0 
1,927,596 832,010 333 57 7 18.2 
561,487 32,437 32¢ 7 17.9 
506,911 214,467 53 ll 17.2 
3,087,950 1,378,885 425 55 83 14.7 
2,818,649 1,248,968 437 87 7 12.5 
321,393 132,997 69 1 44 38.6 
285,308 124,592 64 16 7 31.6 
69,649 40,184 41 7 2 4.0 
707,057 420,963 40 0 1 2.4 
2,306,348 1,052,243 313 89 o4 13.7 
2,874,134 1,433,401 353 67 53 11.2 
736,707 136 107 14 11.6 
806,610 372,394 115 ie 19 14.2 
1,973,089 915,563 297 40 70 17.2 
1,962,127 913,390 307 40 57 14.1 
6,349,174 2,458,125 549 238 101 11.4 
6,273,783 2,435,541 647 166 118 12.7 
3,010,773 1,352,024 37 43 149 26.1 
2,823,791 1,259,546 345 86 116 21.2 
2,455,093 1,027,801 211 7 92 26.3 
2,482,781 1,024,419 267 36 58 16.1 
819,902 395,648 113 38 23 13.2 
787,209 390,631 123 37 45 22.0 
5,814,139 2,275,501 719 26 190 20.3 
5,226,304 2,098,454 710 36 168 18.4 
5,900,972 2,289,143 499 124 168 21.2 
5,347,962 2,305,076 481 145 181 22.4 
626,27 288,535 39 30 27 28.1 
535,877 243,588 59 45 21 16.8 
501,520 201,847 57 2 9 13.2 
466,702 195,412 70 3 5 6.4 
538,994 237,525 38 6 13 22.8 
616,557 289,467 45 4 5 9.3 
909,755 389,198 90 2 38 29.2 
925,693 401,858 101 17 35 22.9 
2,979,638 1,266,742 321 7 72 18.0 
2,869,720 1,238,343 371 34 56 12.1 
868,648 333,283 68 3 7 9.0 
819,567 309,755 110 16 6 4.5 
1,482,755 633,870 194 85 60 17.7 
1,463,586 638,724 248 38 56 16.4 
$42,394 376,562 7 19 13 12.4 
837,203 374,242 81 11 13 12.4 
1,690,129 708,347 201 3 77 27.4 
1,554,245 668,824 207 4 42 16.6 


Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 
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Region, Road and Year 


_ & (Boston & Maine........... 1950 

E &.. 1949 
Zao yN. Y.. N. H. & Htfd.......1950 
1949 
Delaware & Hudson.......... . 1950 
1949 

Del., Lack. &Western......... 1950 

: 1949 

@ | Evie. ....0. nd daw <a bene -- -1950 
& 1949 
e Grand Trunk Western......... 1950 
1949 

8 | Lehigh Valley................ 1950 
4 1949 
4 New York Central............ 1950 
= 1949 
8 | New York, Chic. & St. L....... 1950 
J 1949 
Pitts. & Lake Erie............ 1950 
1949 

Wabash....... Sesvecsieccteies 1950 

L 1949 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 1950 
1949 

& | Central of New Jersey......... 1950 
1949 

? Central of Pennsylvania... ....1950 
1949 

£ | Chicago & Eastern Ill.......... 1950 
i ae 1949 
3 Elgin, Joliet & Eastern........ 1950 
- 1949 
Pennsylvania System.......... 1950 

§ 1949 
OD | Ca itis sso owes 04 0s hace 1950 
a 1949 
Western Maryland.......... .. 1950 

L 1949 

* 3 ce {Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1950 
g g). 1949 
& § © ) Norfolk & Western. .......1950 
2m 1949 

( Atlantic Coast Line........... 1950 
1949 

Central of Georgia. ........... 1950 
1949 

§ | Gulf, Mobile & Ohio........... 1950 
. 1949 
é | Illinois Central............... 1950 
1949 

Louisville & Nashville. ........ 1950 
1949 

Ss | Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis...... 1950 
a 1949 
* | Seaboard Air Line............. 1950 
1949 

NN Si Cs cvieaven scwldgiae 1950 
1949 

Chicago & North Western...... 1950 
1949 

= | Chicago Great Western........ 1950 
é 1949 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 1950 
Ss 1949 
= | Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha. . 1950 
: 1949 
; Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range. .1950 
1949 

Grent NorGeee... . 0 iscc.cccces 1950 
= 1949 
> Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.. . . 1950 
" 1949 
Northern Pacific. ............. 1950 
1949 

[ Ateh.. Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1950 
G. C. & S. F. and P. & S. F.)..1949 

& Chic., Burl. & Quincy... ...... oa 
2 Chic., Rock I. & Pac........... 1950 
- 1949 
© } Denver & R. G. Wa... ... 202% 1950 
= 1949 
8 | Southern Pacific.............. 1950 
é 1949 
3 | Union Pacific...............+. 1950 
BR 1949 
Western Pacific............... 1950 
1949 

International-Gt. Northern*....195¢ 

F 1949 

§ | Kansas City Southern. ........ ace 
: Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines. ....... 1950 
1949 

€ | Missouri Pacifict.............. 1950 
J 1949 
8) Texas & Pacific..............- 1950 
= 1949 
= St. Louis-San Francisco........ 1950 
5 1949 
& | St. Louis Southw. Lines........ 1950 
8 1949 
Texas.& New Orleans.......... 1950 
1949 





Items for the Month of April 1950 Compared with April 1949 


Freight cars on line 
A. 





Home Foreign Total 
1,695 8,240 9,935 
2,948 8,070 11,018 
1,783 18,189 19,972 
2,241 14,255 16,496 
2,877 6,329 9.206 
5,505 5,696 11,201 
6,433 10,522 16,955 
7,358 9,645 17,003 
9,926 19,956 29,882 
13,601 16,730 30,331 
4,248 9818 14,066 
5,176 7,543 12,719 
5,619 9,961 15,580 
9,100 9,535 18,635 
67,939 102,664 170,603 
77,347 83,645 160,992 
946 19,576 26,522 
10,648 13,316. 23,964 
4,2 11,768 15,977 
6,780 9.862 16,642 
6,832 12,523 19,355 
7,903 10,723 18,626 
37,814 43,800 81,614 
62,349 43,835 106,184 
751 9,082 9,833 
1,013 8,307 9,320 
1,033 3,522 4,555 
1,793 3,517 5,310 
2,323 3,654 5,977 
3,214 3,403 6,617 
7,310 13.043 20,353 
7,013 10,092 17,105 
107,924 110,775 218,699 
147,635 94,531 242,166 
11,794 18,721 30,515 
16,325 16,054 32,379 
4,595 3,117 7,712 
5,621 2,804 8,425 
51,601 28,329 79,930 
62,265 25,520 87,785 
29,145 6,976 36,121 
33,750 6.675 40,425 
12,931 15,220 28,151 
13,995 14,024 28,019 
3,054 5,234 8,288 
3,277 4,052 7,329 
4,248 9,511 13,759 
4,495 8,634 13,129 
24,259 28.202 52,461 
26,047 24,872 50,919 
33,820 15,898 49,718 
38.420 13,385 51,805 
2,509 4,779 7,288 
3,018 3,853 6,871 
262 3,75 4,014 
3,683 
4,873 
,621 


79 
1,040 982 
14,652 499 
14,754 361 
25,432 18,053 
26,301 16,297 
6,972 7,7 
7,371 6,489 
19,449 12,863 
21,687 12,815 
46,814 27,722 
52,356 31,739 
18,863 23,326 
19,547 20,824 
12,050 23,921 
13,313 22,515 
8,537 4,763 
8,531 4,163 
28,204 43,195 
28,014 36,039 
27,793 31,617 
30,995 28,902 
1,834 2,859 
2,470 2,344 
1,000 7,057 
1,035 6,545 
1,417 5,261 
1,814 6,329 
3,753 8,879 
4,765 7,304 
20,610 17,226 
19,330 16,777 
2,848 6,537 
2,454 5,580 
11,712 13,329 
12,667 10,355 
1,57 4.597 
2,138 4,303 
4,424 16,575 
4,703 15,664 


+ In Railway Age of June 17, the corresponding figure 


July 22, 1950 





G.t.m.per G.t.m.per Net 
—, train train-mi. ton-mi. 
Per excl.locos. excl.locos. per 
Cent and and train- 
B.O. tenders tenders mile 
3.9 40,081 2,435 994 
2.7 39,888 2,530 1,022 
2.0 37,222 2,563 1,162 
2.0 38,732 2,551 1,104 
7.9 55,079 3,142 1,609 
4.6 54,734 3,055 1,565 
0.0 46,592 3,067 1,384 
5.2 43,821 2,984 1,349 
7.1 57,082 3,388 1,420 
7.6 54,752 3,327 1,370 
8.3 47,655 2,480 1,056 
9.1 45,434 2,251 928 
8.7 65,242 3,345 1,535 
0.1 58,503 3,297 1,540 
8.3 2,839 2,619 1,167 
6.2 42,516 2,924 1,153 
4.5 46,165 2,729 1,200 
3.0 45,772 2,637 1,188 
5.3 18,761 3,567 2,163 
7.5 54,182 3,706 2,249 
2.7 51,636 2,421 968 
3.5 47,405 2,226 933 
4.7 36,432 2,7 1,360 
9.1 35,667 2.789 1,393 
7.7 36,075 2,901 1,476 
6.7 40,314 2,958 1,526 
5.7 42,607 3,052 1,641 
8.9 39,327 3,006 1,594 
7.1 42,375 2,371 1,127 
7.1 41,398 2,401 1,136 
1.8 20,528 3,094 1,650 
2.4 21,599 3,002 1,615 
§.2 44,459 3,044 1,437 
9.1 43,635 3,104 1,479 
9.3 37,528 2,963 1,603 
6.0 38,186 2,941 1,581 
2.4 43,318 3,122 1,701 
1.5 41,141 3,058 1,703 
6.9 59,991 3,610 1,953 
3.0 61,868 3,900 2,166 
4.4 66,346 4,122 2,212 
1.6 69,528 4,269 2,348 
5.9 32,012 1,996 890 
1.9 30,331 1,787 749 
9.0 31,447 1,759 818 
79 29 870 1,623 744 
3.1 58,991T 2,935 1,351 
2.3 57,463 3,024 1,408 
34 45,726 2,588 1,175 
2.1 45,971 2,503 1,155 
9.5 34,550 2,151 1,093 
3.1 32,556 2,038 1,028 
6.3 38,097 1,945 915 
1.9 36,042 1,821 844 
2.0 41,486 2,363 1,045 
18 38,291 2,172 7 
4.0 36,132 2,114 941 
3.9 33,603 1,895 816 
3.1 39,388 2,531 1,055 
2.9 35,556 2,350 1,014 
3.0 65,910 3,663 1,517 
6.2 >1L,715 3,168 1,340 
2.5 41,211 2,564 1,145 
1.4 37,132 2,274 1,007 
2.4 26,426 1,867 773 
1.3 24,211 1,754 766 
1.9 33,598 2,180 1,258 
3.8 87,572 5,308 3,160 
3.8 2,835 2,562 1,169 
28 46,353 3,106 1,549 
6.3 3 2,064 953 
5.7 36,495 2,059 951 
7.6 48,035 2,752 1,277 
6.8 45,274 2,689 1,252 
5.1 58,596 2,839 1,099 
4.4 2,476 2,582 1,002 
4.7 52,430 2,769 1,244 
3.8 49,162 2,698 1,203 
3.2 45,096 2,425 1,015 
44 41,714 2,233 921 
5.1 45,238 2,587 1,248 
4.5 43,121 2,526 1,253 
3.0 52,029 2,967 1,161 
4.9 47,251 2,887 1,159 
3.3 67,937 3.022 1,172 
4.0 61,324 2,867 1,236 
4.7 67,720 2.990 1.378 
7.2 57,448 2,7 1,231 
2.1 47,016 2,331 938 
1.1 41,744 2,190 917 
48 63,703 3,273 1,442 
3.9 64,225 3,346 1,571 
4.3 43,474 2,239 958 
2.3 41,690 2,176 945 
2.1 50,120 2,434 1,035 
1.9 46,7 2,327 1,004 
5.9 56,111 2,614 1,003 
5.4 52,496 2,427 917 
2.7 39,771 2,265 968 
3.0 38,141 2,158 942 
1.7 53,269 2,698 1,206 
1.9 47,701 2,438 1,090 
2.8 43,798 2.284 957 
3.0 40,787 2,110 907 
for March, 1950, was incorrectly reported. 


_ 


—_ 


- 


_ 


-— 
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Net Net Car Net Train- 
ton-mi. ton-mi. miles daily mi 
per I'd per per ton-mi. per 

car- car- car- per train- 

mile day day road-mi. hour 
25.6 866 49.9 5,291 16.5 
25.3 885 518 5,505 15.8 
27 547 29.2 6,186 14.5 
26.2 594 33.2 5,722 14.9 
36.8 1,299 54.2 16,631 17.6 
35.1 1,177 48.8 16,345 18.0 
29.0 676 33.1 11,693 15.4 
30.3 739 36.5 12,897 14.9 
26.4 945 52.2 12,544 17.0 
26.0 902 51.9 11,865 16.6 
29.8 621 33.5 9,799 19.3 
re 602 34.3 7,498 20.3 
30.8 7il 34.4 9,339 19.7 
32.4 657 30.7 9,952 18.1 
32.3 72 37.5 11,186 16.6 
32.2 741 37. 10,747 17.1 

31.1 1,137 57.6 13,882 17.2 

31.4 1,126 55.2 12,958 17.7 

91.8 404 11.9 27,931 13.7 

52.2 395 11.3 30,543 14.7 

25.3 950 56.3 7,800 21.5 
26.6 937 51.5 7,284 21.4 

37.7 989 41.4 13,508 13.3 

37.8 822 34.9 13,812 13.0 

38.5 326 13.2 7,924 12.8 

37.6 349 14.0 7,805 14.1 

39.2 717 26.9 16,425 14.7 

39.0 646 24.8 16,026 14.1 

31.3 773 36.5 5,308 17.9 

31.5 697 32.8 5,055 17.3 

12.8 282 10.6 22,847 69 

41.9 269 9.9 20,303 7.6 

33.6 665 31.2 14,232 15.1 

35.1 633 29.1 15,142 14.5 

42.6 27 22.9 14,863 12.7 

42.0 596 22.2 14,860 13.0 

45.8 1,247 45.3 11,720 14.1 

46.3 1,108 38.3 12,623 13.6 

46.4 1,262 48.5 19,172 16.8 

47.6 1,194 43.8 21,085 16.0 

7.1 1,449 53.1 23.958 16.4 

18.9 1,306 46.4 28,036 16.5 

31.1 858 44.7 4,567 16.1 

28.9 833 48.2 4,215 17.0 

30.4 72 40.5 4.203 17.9 

30.3 868 414 3,830 18.5 

29.5 1,009 48.2 4,906 20.2 

30.2 1,035 48.3 4,962 19.1 

33.3 1,106 $4.0 8,756 17.9 
32.9 1,009 49.7 7,995 18.6 
37.7 924 39.8 9,414 16.1 
37.8 792 34.5 9,065 16.0 
29.5 846 39.0 6,094 19.7 
29.8 916 43.1 5,949 19.9 
31.2 1,008 50.5 6,084 18.0 
29.8 972 55.5 >,626 18.0 
29.2 867 14.8 6,257 7.2 
23.6 803 44.0 5,791 17.9 

29.0 541 28.7 3,579 16.2 

30.5 597 30.8 3,435 15.8 

27.4 1,104 61.0 5,362 18.0 

28.0 995 54.5 4,947 16.3 
30.5 748 38.0 4,310 16.2 
30.2 72 37.0 3,904 16.4 
27.1 516 28.1 2,760 14.3 
28.7 599 30.9 2,586 13.9 
51.6 89 3.1 2,383 16.1 
58.8 922 30.9 24,404 17.1 
30.3 811 38.8 4,267 16.8 
37.0 1,132 46.8 5.811 15.1 
29.1 786 39.1 2,713 18.7 
31.3 900 44.7 2,970 178 
31.0 967 43.9 4,629 17.7 
31.9 870 39.6 4,618 16.9 
26.2 1,136 67.0 6,2 20.7 
26.4 1,006 59.5 6,196 20.4 
30.3 1,072 53.5 5,112 19.0 
30.4 1,035 52.4 4,837 18.3 
28.4 951 54.5 4,510 18.6 
28.6 974 56.8 4,500 18.8 
31.6 918 41.9 5,466 7.6 
34.0 965 39.9 5,336 7.2 
26.8 1,058 628 9,403 7.7 
27.5 1,107 62.9 8.647 16.5 
26.0 1,309 77.6 7,851 22.8 
29.8 1,275 66.1 7,899 21.7 
28.7 2,053 94.2 8,069 22.8 
28.7 1,745 83.0 6,812 21.3 
29.2 843 49.6 «= 6,061 20.5 
29.2 868 478 5,868 19.4 
29.6 1,144 59.3 8,936 19.5 
33.8 1,227 56.9 10,890 19.3 
27.3 1,045 60.4 4,015 19.5 
29.2 1,171 63.6 4,133 19.3 
28.3 1,118 60.5 6,075 20.6 
29.6 1,153 61.4 5,908 20.2 
25.9 1,228 73.7 6,025 21.5 

25.9 1,247 77.3 5,575 21.7 

28.9 880 48.2 4,587 17.6 

30.3 917 48.7 4,614 17.7 

27.2 2,003 106.1 8,036 19.8 
28.2 1,874 97.5 7,986 19.6 
28.6 1,128 61.4 5,473 19.4 
29.5 1,063 55.2 5,164 19.5 


The correct figure for March is 59,407. 
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AIR DUMP 
-CARS 













TROMsne rucceuie 
RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
AND 
STABLE DUMPS LOCOMOTIVES 
iM EITHER _— 
od 10e AXLESS TRAINS 
COMPLETE 


HAULAGE SYSTEMS 


DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 











FINDLAY, OHIO 











RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 
REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000—8000—10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 


122 S$. Michigan Avenue Chicago 3, Illinois 

















25 TO 40 TON 








LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


GASOLINE e DIESEL 





CAPACITY 























THE OHIO STEEL FOUNDRY CO. — LIMA, OHIO 











LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


Use the “POSITION WANTED” column of 


the Classified Department to your advantage. 


Write To: 


GET TOGETHER DEPT., RAILWAY AGE 
30 Church St. * New York 7, N. Y. 

















Building the Overland Route 








The greatest railroad construction project of the 
Nineteenth Century was the building of the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific to replace 
the Overland Trail to California. Here is the com- 
plete historic record of how it was accomplished. 
Written from the engineering viewpoint by a 
famous San Francisco consulting engineer, and 
illustrated with authentic photographs, it is a 
book that every real railroader will find of ab- 
sorbing interest. 


Send for a Copy on Approval 


320 pages, 73 photographs, 4 maps, bibliography, 
index, $5.00 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send on Ten Days’ Free Examination a copy of 


Galloway’s new book, THE FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL 


RAILROAD. If satisfactory I will remit the list price of 
$5.00; otherwise I will return the book. 
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. CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS: $5.00 AN INCH (1” X 15%”) PER INSERTION 
EMPLOYMENT ADVERTISEMENTS: TEN CENTS A WORD: MINIMUM $2.00 








STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 
Box, Single Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 
Flats, 50 and 70-Ton 
Gondolas, All-Steel, 50-Ton 
STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Propane-Etectric—70-Ton 
PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 
All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 


Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 


Send us your inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 


REPAIR PARTS IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 
For GENERAL OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 


13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 
ae Phone: BEekman 3-8230 


INC. 


50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Phone: BAyport 1- oe 
Freight Cars 





THING containing IRON or STEEL” 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 70-Ton 
Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton 
Ore Hopper, All-Steel, 50-Ton 
Tank, 10,000-Galion, Class III 
Tank, 8,0C0-Gallon, Class II 


STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 Gallon 
8,000 Gallon 
10,000 Gallon 








NEW AND USED EQUIPMENT 





FOR SALE 
70 TON DIFSEL 
fitcrric SWITCHER 
#13199, New Nov. 1941, 600 HP, 
Center Cab, ICC Card Up To 
Date. Rare Bargain, Located Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. 
. BOYER 
2005-13 W. Bellevue Street 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 








FOR SALE 
18 TON LOCOMOTIVE 


Plymouth 0-4-0 standard gauge, 
automatic couplers and brakes, 
built 1942, excellent condition, 
available at less than 50% of 
cost, 

CONSOLIDATED MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago 36, Illinois Wa. 5-3330 


HELP 


WANTED 




















USED 
EQUIPMENT 
To Sell? 


Advertise It In 
The 
CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 
of Railway Age 








HELP WANTED 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Leader in the business forms in- 
dustry seeks qualified man as rep- 
resentative in the Chicago area. A 
knowledge of railroad accounting 
and procedures is essential, as 
the man selected will concentrate 
on the railroads in the Chicago 
area. A real career with substan- 
tial earnings is open to the man 
who qualifies. Applicants are as- 
sured that their identity will not 
be disclosed until negotiations 
are completed. Salary and com- 

arrang t Forward 
your qualifications, addressing 
box 556, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





VICE PRESIDENT AND 
SALES MANAGER 


Manufacturer of several outstand- 
ing machines used on track recon- 
ditioning and maintenance urgent- 
ly needs a sales executive to take 
complete charge of all sales, ad- 
vertising, demonstrations. Attrac- 
tive proposition, including stock in 
company to the man who has 
proven sales record and who can 
sell machines developed and 
proven on the job by engineers 
and practical track men. Address 
Box 350, Railway Age, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 











Engineer, civil, with some super- 
visory experience in the laying 
and maintaining of railroad track. 
Under 35 years of age. Perma- 
nent position in Philadelphia 
area. Reply giving education, ex- 
perience, etc. Address Box 554, 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 


Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 


Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 












































Wanted railroad maintenance of 
way man of roadmaster or super- 
visor caliber willing to take job 
which would necessitate being 
away from home 10 months out 
of the year. Please state age, 
railroad experience and other 
qualifications. Address: Box 557, 
Railway Age, 30 Church Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 








Man wanted to represent old, 
well-established firm in RR sup- 
ply field, Must be well ac- 
quainted with mechanical and 
purchasing departments of rail- 
roads in Midwest — commission 
only, Current accounts will be 
turned over to the right man. 
Address Box 555, RAILWAY 
AGE, 30 Church Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. 











LOOKING FOR A 
JOB? 
Use The 


Classified Department 
“Position Wanted” 
Column. 

Write To: 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


RAILWAY AGE 
30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 








July 22, 1950 
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A snappy layout caught our eye 
while walking through the art de- 
partment a few days ago, and up- 
on inquiry we found it to be the 
result of an idea developed in our 
copy service department. 


Don touritsen and Bill Ferris are 
ready at all times to assist in the 
analysis and development of copy 
themes for manufacturers as well 
as advertising agencies—based up- 
on their long and intimate contact 
with the railroads, 








Don said that the clients often fur- 
nish photographs and copy—and 
request a suggested organization 
of their material. Bill and Don put 
on their best creative minds and 
come up with a variety of ideas 
and presentations, most of which 
are found to be highly acceptable 
to the client. 


With its great wealth of railroad 
research material, the copy service 
department is frequently placed on 
a consulting basis with advertising 
agencies. 


Bill showed us a series of. case his- 
tories, recently prepared for a 
large New York agency, to tell the 
stories of suppliers who had done 
outstanding jobs in selling the rail- 
roads. 


Agencies and clients frequently call 
in for photos from the extensive 
files of this department, as well as 
information that is unobtainable 
elsewhere. 


The copy service department is an- 
other one of the many services that 
Simmons Boardman offers its ad- 
vertisers and their agencies. 
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STEEL in stock at 
RYERSON 







Thousands of kinds, shapes and sizes of steel are ris for quick shipment from 

Ryerson to any shop ne your line. Call Joseph T. Ryerson & 

chenpe, , Milwaukee, St. Louis ose wp ay ee Cleveland, Buffal: jo, 
Iphia, Jersey City, Pittsburgh, L 


Angeles, San Francisco 


HUMLVUUVHULAUOEVUERSUSUR SUDA Sas | 


BARS—carbon & al- PLATES sheared & TUBING— boiler 
loy, hot rolled & Inland 4- mechanical, seam- 
co Way wy tne Plate less & welded 
STRUCTURALS— SHEETS—hot & cold STAINLESS—Allle- 3 
channels, angles, rolled, md types ghen yo! cage a 8, 
beams, etc. and coati sheets, bars, 
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